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Hat and Coat Racks 

These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go wherever needed 
or store away like folding chairs when not in use. They 
me in ft Ss lengths, have tw hat shelves 
and 1 or 2 full length hanger ba f at hangers 
or coat hooks. (Two sided hooks sna ve nd straddle 
the bar, see detail.) Standard units come on glides or 
stand l inder t load. CHECKER 
are also available in tw sic inits ioubl 
add-on units for making long continuous 

and matching wall mount un 
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Methodist 
Higher Edueation 


Methodist Beginnings in Higher Educa- 
tion, by John O. Gross. Paperback. 50¢. 


A Perspective on Methodist Higher Edu- 
cation, edited by Woodrow A. Geier. 
(A collection of addresses on higher 
education made in connection with the 


1956-1960 quadrennial emphasis.) 
Cloth. $2.00. 
The New Frontier, by Kermit Hunter. 


(A play dramatizing the value of col- 
lege education today.) 10¢. 

Methodism’s Obsession with Higher Edu- 
cation, by Horace Greeley Smith. 
Paperback. 50¢. 

Martin Ruter: Pioneer in 
Education, by John O. Gross. 
back. 50¢. 

Effective Trustees, edited by 
A. Geier. Paperback. $1.50. 
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Board of Education, The Methodist Church 
P. O. Box 871 
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In Appreciation 

Epitors: May I take occasion to con- 
gratulate the Apvocate on Tom Trotter’s 
article evaluating Elmer Gantry, The 
Return of Elmer Gantry | Oct. 27, p. 7 |? 
I thought it was a superb job. 

D. T. Row incson 
Boston University, School of 
Theology 

Mass. 


Boston 


Creative Worship 

Eprrors: Creativity in Mid-Century 
Worship |Nov. 24, p. 9| gives helpful 
advices for table d’hote worship. What 
are the provisions for improving the 
tastes of the large number of those who 
enjoy @ la carte worship with ideas re- 
sembling the cafeteria and short-order 
restaurant? Will Methodists say in ac- 
tions that large a group can find other 
company and decide to worship in some 
less traditional way? 

Raus M. Hanson 
Virginia Geographical Society 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Epirors: | protest Clarence Seiden- 
spinner’s Creativity in Mid-Century 
Worship | Nov. 24, p.9|. A return to the 
inherited forms of worship is the very 
antithesis of creative worship. Inherited 
liturgy makes a rather poor for 
creative worship. 


case 


[ am not against inherited forms of 
worship, but I am against non-thinking 
liturgy that will “carry” over rough 
“spots” in worship regardless of the 
caliber of the local minister. People come 
to Church to confront God, not to be 
reminded of a heritage—no matter how 
rich—that has gone before. It is a matter 
of recorded Church y that 
churches which have followed a tradi 
tional form of worship, with all its colors 
and have not been on the 
firing line of vital social issues or con 
cern. My disagreement does not stem 
from the intrinsic lack of worth of 
liturgy, for it has much value, but the 
extrinsic use of it as a crutch and its 
accompanying conformed thinking. The 
trouble is, with liturgical worship, that 
this liturgy soon becomes the end ol 
worship—not changed lives or the values 
of the Kingdom... . 

Dr. Seidenspinner’s illustrations of the 


history those 


vestments, 


EDITORS 


rebellious is an extreme. Agreed, “ro. 
mantic subjectivism” has no place in 
divine worship, but is this indicative of 
our current worship? True, the en. 
counter with God is sometimes aided by 
liturgy, but only when the liturgy is a 
means and not an end. Mid-Century wor. 


ship has inherited a keen insight fromj 


the reformers who looked below the 
form and saw the true content of God 
which altered their behavior. Liturgy has 
its place in worship, but not in the center, 
nor even near the center, but at the edge 
where it may be helpful but not essential, 
The form changes, but the content re 
mains constant. Let ministers use all the 
aids necessary to lead people to God, 
but let this be through a free, unhindered 
path of worship that confronts God on 
the plane of personality, not in the form 
ota liturgical service! 

James K. Brown 
Cincinnati, O. 


Eprrors: I should like to commend you 
printing Clarence Seidenspinner’s 
excellent analysis of worship, Creativity 
in Mid-Century Worship. Mr. Seiden 
spinner is one of those creative artists of 
W hom he speaks. 

However, I should point out one 
danger in his advice. Some of us not so 
thoroughly grounded in liturgics might 
be tempted to try to run before we learn 
to walk. I know that he is overly opti 
mistic in assuming that The Methodist 
Church now has 30 years of experience 
in the liturgical field. Many, if not most, 
of our churches are still in the “whims 
of the pastor” stage. The difficulty in 
following his advice is that most pastors 
and congregations lack the humility to 
admit that they are amateurs in the field 
and need a period of apprenticeship in 
traditional liturgical forms before they 
attempt to branch out into the more 
creative, artistic efforts. 

Unless a pastor and congregation have 
had several years’ experience with a 
traditional worship service such as “Wes 
ley’s Service of Morning Prayer,” it 
would be foolhardly to start experiment 
ing with attempts at creativity. This 
could only lead to the bad taste which 
Mr. Seidenspinner wants to avoid. 

Georce E. Furnivat 

Methodist Church 

Pine Bush, N.Y. 
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COMMENT 





‘ 
Methodism and Unity 
THIS MAY WELL be the year in which the ecumenical 
movement captures the imagination of the entire Church. 
Certainly the movement has everything going for it. The 
sf dramatic proposal by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake seized the 
'O@ spot! _ at San Francisco and had enough general appeal 
© M8 to make headlines in new spapers over the country. 
ve of 
a Inside Methodism the reactions are mixed. There are those 
~d by Who see it threatening the autonomy of the nation’s largest 
is a Protestant denomination. Others are thrilled at the united 


wor front it would afford in a world-wide struggle aa non- 
from§) Christian forces. Still others rejoice that the unity talks 


the® will provide a renewed understanding of the nature of 
God Christ’s Church. Regardless of the ultimate effect, however, 
y has® the Blake proposal has, for a time, moved ecumenicity into 
ae the living rooms and church parlors. 
oi Which prompts the question: What will the Methodists 
it rel have to offer to such a union if and when it comes? Every- 


Il the one generally agrees that our first contribution would be 
God, @ organization. And we would not object to this suggestion, 
dered for much of the success of our church has been possible 
d on because we were disciplined and could move like an army 
“method” would not be 


We have a theological emphasis 


form when the need was greatest. But 
our only contribution. 


— which we are just beginning to appreciate anew. 

This emphasis stems from a theology hewed out during 
dvoug the burst of evangelical zeal that tré insformed 18th- century 
iners| England. What is this theology? Perhaps the best way to 


tivity grasp it is in John Wesley’s own outline: repentance, faith, 

iden-§ and holiness. These three essentials for salvation and the 

sts off@ Christian life Wesley termed the porch (repentance), the 
door (faith) and the inside of the house (holiness). 

one Other traditions are heavy on repentance and faith, but 


- be few have equaled the Methodist insistence on holiness. 
night 

5 With Wesley we have maintained that the fruits of a re- 
learn “2 ; a 

opti deemed life are righteous living and good works. 
od But in this insistence on holiness, we must be faithful to 


‘ience _ Wesley and the New Testament and recognize that holiness 
most, must follow repentance and faith. One does not get into the 
yhims § house without crossing the threshold of faith. 

ty in So around the ecumenical tables, be it at New Delhi or 
astors Bon Main Street, let us insist on the importance of “scriptural 


ity to 


holiness,” but let us be sure that this is a holiness that comes 


held - : ee ; ; : 
ip oe 23 result of salvation. With this understanding of a great 
they @ Vesleyan emphasis, Methodists have an important contribu- 


more @ “on to make to unity talks, 


| a Missions Updated 


ith 
. T ‘ T . Y , YT rT . . . 
Wes CONGO AND CUBAN crises have brought out vividly 
> MH what missionary leaders have been insisting for years: Mis- 
nt cad : aie . 
This sions are undergoing changes just as revolutionary as poli- 
; goins § 


vhich | Ucal and social changes in today’s world. 

There was a time during the Congo crisis when nearly 
VAL all Methodist missionaries there were temporarily with- 
drawn — of them were stationed in nearby Southern 
Rhodesia. When clearing conditions permitted, a few lead- 
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ers returned to inspect Congo mission stations and learned 
that the work was continuing, properties were undamaged, 
and morale was high. The reason: Congolese leaders, long 
used to responsibility, were continuing to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities. Many American Methodists learned for the 
first time that every Congo Methodist pulpit has a Congo 
pastor, all district superintendents are Congolese, and 
some of the other administrative posts are filled by Con- 
golese. Missionaries are needed in increasing numbers to 
help train Congolese Methodist leaders, but the important 
thing is that they fill few of the leadership posts themselves. 
Times have changed. 

Due to the increased tension in Cuba, all U.S. Methodist 
missionary personnel have now left the Cuban scene. Yet, 
according to reports reaching the states, Methodist work 
continues at a high level of interest and efficiency. Cuban 
leaders carry on in the absence of the missionaries. Oddly 
enough, it now seems that missionaries more nearly _— 
their responsibilities when they work themselves out of < 
job. Where else is this the measure of success in one’s wake 

One of the greatest compliments ever offered missionaries 
was the eagerness of Congolese Methodists to have all 
missionaries return at the earliest opportunity. Cuban Meth- 
odists strongly urged Methodist missionaries to stay at their 
posts, but for the sake of the Cuban Methodist leaders them- 
selves, withdrew. They would be welcomed back tomorrow. 
Missionaries now share so completely the lives of those they 
seek to serve that they are missed as friends who have 
helped rather than as leaders who direct. 

In this day when serious questions are being asked by 
many loyal Methodists as to present and future usefulness of 
the missionary enterprise, let no Methodist conclude that 
there is any depreciation of this need. Indeed, the need is 
greater than ever before. Only strategy changes. Just as 
evangelistic and Christian-education methods change to 
meet needs of a new age, so missions are updated to meet 
needs of a world in revolution. 

Local church leaders might well take a page out of the 
book of missionary strategy, applying freely this responsi- 
bility-sharing principle in the local church. 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 


< 
< gycellence since 1912 


a 9 
Stand are | 7 West 36th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 
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Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


With all the talk about the traffic 
in great quantity of low quality litera 
ture throughout the world, an encourag- 
ing note of these times is a report that 
during 1960 in Japan the Bible continued 
to outsell any other book of non-fiction. 
Second only to the U.S., distribution last 
in Japan of Scripture volumes 
totaled 1,886,909. Distribution during 
1960 in the U.S. exceeded 10 million. 
One could hope that Japanese Christians 
read their Bibles more than American 
Christians. 


year 


The current fad in trading stamps 
was turned to an unusual benefit by 34 
youth at the boys’ home in Hollis, Okla., 
supported by the Churches of Christ. 
These lads collected enough trading 
stamps to fill 2,375 books which in turn 
were exchanged in Oklahoma for a 
$5,957 school bus. Several months’ ac- 
tivity by these Westview Boys Home boys 
and assistance by Oklahoma churches 
and individuals made the exchange pos- 
sible. 


An idea supported by 
church groups and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy is a government sponsored “Youth 
for Peace Corps.” This volunteer corps of 
young workers would aid the Point Four 
technical program in those 
areas where needed. To be worked out is 
the relationship of the program to the 
military draft. This program, when and 
if put into operation, will be an ideal 
challenge to American youth who want 
to do something really creative for peace. 
Pastors should watch developments. . . . 


numerous 


assistance 


The widespread interest in religion 
and organized religion of these times 
shows a bit thin at times. Seventh Day 
Adventists recently conducted a survey 
of Biblical knowledge in Southern Call- 
fornia and came up with some startling 
results. Five simple Biblical questions 
asked were answered correctly by 53.3 
per cent. Questions asked and per cent- 
age answering correctly included: Where 
was Jesus born? (57.7 per cent); Who 
was the Biblical giant David killed? 


(69.9 per cent); Where in the Bible are 
the Ten Commandments found? (217 
per cent); How many disciples did Jesus 
have? (65 per cent); Who led the captive 
Israelites out of Egypt? (52.6 per cent), 

The national average of persons affl- 
iated with religious bodies is approxi- 
mately 63 per cent. Assuming that some 
not belonging to religious bodies would 
know the answers to some of these ques- 
tions, one would have to conclude that 
biblically, church people are not too 
familiar with the factual contents of their 
Bibles which they buy in record numbers 
each year. 

(See George Cornell’s article, Brain- 
work for God, in February issue of To- 
GETHER. Cornell, Associated Press reli- 
gion editor, believes that Bible reading is 
on the increase.) 


If church union conversations by 
Methodists with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church progress much further, certainly 
one subject of interest will be the prac- 
tice by some Episcopalians of “speaking 
in tongues.” In fact, this practice has 
become so advanced by some members in 
certain parishes that one Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop, Gerald Francis Burrill of 
Chicago, has formalized a set of rules 
to guide those who engage in this prac- 
tice. On the whole, the rules restrain the 
practice, keeping the practice well within 
bounds of acceptance by those within and 
outside the Church. 


Another voice has been added during 
these times to the chorus calling for 
greater content in the 
Church’s program and less emphasis on 
the Church’s “entrenched institutional- 
ism.” Director of Evangelism for the 
United Lutheran Church, Dr. J. Bruce 
Weaver of New York, suggests that the 
Church currently is not facing up to the 
facts of her life and is engaged in solving 
non-existent problems. “Perhaps it is an 
indication of the Church’s bondage to 
her institutional structures that she can- 
not take full advantage of the science of 
social analysis to inform herself of the 
real facts of life,” says Dr. Weaver. This 
leader believes that greater honesty must 
characterize the Church’s appraisal of 
itself before it attempts “to look the 
world squarely in the eye.’ Many 
thoughtful churchmen of today would 
amen this diagnosis. 


evangelistic 


the cover 


Bishop Booth holds a symbol of the 
Congo: a copper cross. Now used on the 
Katanga flag, the cross ts pre-Christian. 
have 


poured copper into sand molds in the age- 


From primitive times Congolese 
old form of the cross. The cross is also used 


now as an economic exchange. For com- 
ment on churchmanship in Africa, see page 


S. Apvocatt photo. 
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Neither, warns a college dean, who fears we are 


hampering the minister’s education in our desire 


to fill Methodism’s empty pulpits. 


ICHARD COMBS, a college junior, 

gets up at seven on Monday morn- 

ing, eats a well-balanced breakfast in the 

college cafeteria, briefly reviews his mate- 

rial for his first class, and takes ten min- 

utes before class to talk with some of his 
friends about Saturday’s game. 

After class, he goes to the student cen- 
ter for a cup of coffee and some conversa- 
tion. Before his ten o'clock class he goes 
to the library, rereads an assignment and 
checks out a book. Between the end of 
his second class and lunch he goes to his 
room and reviews for his two afternoon 
After the evening meal, he 
lounges around for an hour talking about 
sports, professors, girls, politics, ideas, 
etc. Then he goes to a meeting of the 
Methodist Student Movement. After that, 
a coke, an hour of study, and bed. 

Anthony Wolman, on the same Mon- 
day morning, rolls out of bed at six 
o'clock. (The night before he had di- 
rected the MYF in one of his four little 
churches, studied for two hours, getting 
to bed just past midnight.) After a hur- 
ried breakfast, he drives his smooth-tired 
car 42 miles to the college, arriving just 
in time for his eight o'clock class. He has 
a class at nine, ten, and eleven o'clock, 
because he wants to squeeze as many as 
he can into the morning periods. His last 
class for the day is at one o'clock, which 


classes. 


Orlo Strunk Jr. is dean, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W.Va. 
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gives him an hour for his home-made 
lunch, 

After his one o'clock class he drives 
back to the parsonage, making a stop at 
the hospital on the way. No sooner does 
he get inside the parsonage door when 
Mrs. Macmillan calls and informs him 
that she is desperately ill and alone. He 
hurries to her home, only to find that she 
is having another “seizure.” He talks 
with her for nearly an hour, managing 
to get home for supper. 

An Official Board meeting that eve- 
ning lasts nearly two hours because one 
of the members gets angry when he re- 
quests a new stove for the parsonage 
kitchen. At ten he gets to his books in 
hopes of reviewing for a test on Wednes- 
day. Half way down the first page, he 
falls asleep. 

Richard and Anthony are college class- 
mates. Both are pre-ministerial students. 
On commencement day both will receive 
a bachelor’s degree. 

Is it possible that Richard and 
Anthony, and their counterparts in hun- 
dreds of colleges across the country, have 
received a comparable undergraduate ed- 
ucation? 

One of the first 
uniquely Protestant question is the as- 
sertion that frequently preministerial stu- 
dents serving churches do quite well 
academically. These are the exceptions. 
The honest educational administrator 
knows that he can count these unusual 


responses to this 






By ORLO STRUNK, JR. 


student ministers on one hand. The stu- 
dents know this, too. In a recent poll of 
50 ministers, all of whom served parishes 
while in college, only one was willing to 
say that his academic work was not in 
the least affected by his church respon- 
sibilities. 

One minister was quite explicit in re- 
gard to his situation while in college: 


“Of course it was bad for me to serve 
a student charge while in college. It 
led to splitting of time, loss of time 
commuting, bad habits formed which 
are hard to break (i.e., preaching, vis- 
iting, sense of responsibility of minis- 
terial duties), no chance to be in extra 
curricular activities, church looks upon 
you as an ‘immature kid’ still going 
to school. These things, plus the ob- 
vious fact that you can’t help but 
neglect your studies, make me say that 
I would never advise a young pre- 
ministerial student to serve a student 
charge while pursuing undergraduate 
studies.” 


From the educator’s point of view the 
tragedy lies in the student minister’s 
necessary neglect of his academic respon- 
sibilities. The educator does not make 
this judgment pedantically, but because 
he believes that the best preprofessional 
education for the ministry is a full liberal 
arts program, a view apparently shared 
by many seminaries if we are to take 





seriously the recommendations of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. 

But even if we are willing to minimize 
the value of a sound and full liberal arts 
program, we still must face the serious 
question of the effect student pastors 
have on parishes. 

Those who have served a student par- 
ish while in college know how patient 
and understanding people can be—so 
much so in fact that the student minister 
might get the idea that he is doing a 
magnificent job. Later, he learns differ- 
ently. As one respondent in the previous- 
ly mentioned study wrote, 


“Tt is really unfair to a church to turn 
a college student loose on it. . . . Al- 
though a preministerial student may 
not do any damage, and might do 
some good, he nevertheless lacks the 
insight and training which is necessary 
to be truly effective.” 


Why must we have student ministers? 

There are at least three factors, other 
than the obvious sociological and _his- 
torical facets of certain denominations, 
which support the practice: 

First, there are ecclesiastical pragmat- 
ics. There are churches in need of pastors. 
There are not enough trained pastors to 
supply the churches. It is a simple mat- 
ter of supply and demand. In the case 
of The Methodist Church, the district 
superintendent finds himself in the awk- 
ward role of middleman. The felt degree 
of awkwardness depends on his personal 
philosophy of education—or his theology 
of education, as the case may be. At any 
rate, he must find relatively effective lead- 
ership for his district’s churches, and if 
there is a college at hand, it represents a 
resource for him. The district superin- 
tendent does not actually create the prob- 
lem, as some academicians insist; he 
merely is a functional unit within the 
problem. 


ECONDLY, the financial imperative 

is almost always present. A large 
majority of student pastors serve charges 
because they need the money. Most stu- 
dent ministers will admit this openly to 
certain people, though not a few find it 
necessary to list economics as a secondary 
or tertiary motive in hopes of diluting the 
financial factor. 

However, it is a fact, pure and simple, 
that ministerial students often come from 
lower and lower-middle class homes, thus 
making it necessary for them to receive 
financial assistance while in college. The 
ministry also seems to draw older men, 
frequently with families, thus requiring 
financial subsidy. From the perspective 
of the financially needy, the small, often 
rural or semi-rural church is a good 
source of remuneration. 

It is difficult to visualize any solution 
to this financial imperative except in 
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terms of a radical re-orientation in stu- 
dent aid programs—perhaps something 
comparable to the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act but initiated and supported 
by denominations, conferences and other 
agencies of the church. 

Thirdly, there is the experiential ra- 
tional. It is not unusual to find student 
ministers insisting that the experience 
gained in a student parish far exceeds the 
academic loss resulting from heavy 
church responsibilities. This argument is 
essentially an attempt to extend profes- 
sional education downward to the pre- 
professional level. Though the argument 
varies, the common expression is that 
early parish experience validates the voca- 
tional choice. In a way this might be 
called the “you-wouldn’t-think-of-buying- 
a-horse-without-first-examining-his-teeth” 
philosophy. 

Despite the conspicuous empirical 
validity of this argument in individual 
cases, it does present some confusing im- 
plications. One wonders, for example, 
what a similar philosophy would mean 
for the medical profession. If premedical 
students insisted on removing an appen- 
dix to see if they really wanted to be 
physicians, results undoubtedly would be 
defamatory, to say the least. Also, the call 
concept, so traditionally prominent in 
those denominations especially plagued 
with this problem, takes something of a 
beating in that the student called to the 
ministry feels that it is necessary to apply 
a practical and mundane criterion—often 
an artificial one at that—to God’s beckon. 

One suggested answer to this dilemma 
is that we treat the preprofessional train- 
ing of ministers the same way we would 
treat the preprofessional education of 
other callings of like stature. 

Many academicians—especially those 
ignorant of or indifferent to ecclesiastical 
pragmatics—would insist on this solu- 
tion. I once heard a professor of German 
state this position categorically: “College 
is a full-time avocation, requiring every 
minute of a student’s time. No student, 
ministerial or other, should have any ad- 
ditional responsibilities, whether _ it’s 
washing dishes or saying prayers before 
a congregation. If he does, he is a 
cheater.” 

Even if such a view were tenable, the 
practical factors already mentioned hard- 
ly make this a live option, at least not for 
the next hundred years or so. 

A second possibility is to provide the 
student minister with enough educa- 
tional adjuncts so that he will be able to 
receive a solid liberal arts education and 
at the same time give a good account of 
himself in the parish situation. 

At the acme of this effort should be a 
complete and competent town and coun- 
try program—a program which would 
furnish the student minister with expert, 
individualized guidance on both parish 
and academic problems. 

A town and country program, coupled 


with an extension of from one to three 
years of undergraduate studies, would 
eliminate a great number of the educa- 
tional hazards implicit in the dual role 
which the minister who is also a student 
must play. 

Axiomatically, a professional town and 
country program brings the educational 
ideals and ecclesiastical pragmatics ito 
conversation, a major step toward mutual 
understanding. 


SSENTIALLY, these two approaches 

represent institutional manipulations, 
Though it is true that the church and the 
college through administrative gymnas- 
tics may help to alleviate the student 
minister problem, ultimately the issue 
can only be resolved through the profes- 
sional image of the individual ministerial 
candidate. So long as he believes—and 
his beliefs continue to be reinforced 
through church and college action—that 
his profession can be practiced without 
the strenuous discipline required in other 
professions, he will, either consciously or 
unconsciously, accept his profession light- 
ly. He may verbally defend his stand, 
even at times resorting to an ambiguous 
call concept of a rationalizing nature, but 
he knows, and the world around him 
knows, that he is selling the ministerial 
profession short. 

If ever there were a demanding pro- 
fession it is the Christian ministry. A 
professional generalist, expected to be an 
effective specialist in sundry areas, the 
minister undoubtedly requires the most 
intense yet global kind of undergraduate 
and graduate preparation. 

Early in his career, the student min- 
ister’s professional image must be made 
thoroughly realistic. At no point, for ex- 
ample, should he be given the impression 
that his profession is a second-rate one, 
recruitment for it depending on the 
ranks of those who desire professional 
status yet lack the ability or motivation 
to achieve that status in the hard road of 
exacting training and supervised experi- 
ences which are required in other profes- 
sions. 

Basically, God calls the pastor to a 
total ministry. The fact that it is a total 
ministry initiated by God should make it 
perfectly clear to the candidate that his 
calling must by its nature demand more 
than most professions, or at least as 
much. 

If the student minister fully appre- 
ciates the significance of his call, and 
thoroughly internalizes this understand- 
ing, he will not permit himself to settle 
for a second-rate undergraduate educa 
tion, no matter the ecclesiastical prag- 
matics or the financial hazards involved. 
Faced with God’s overpowering call, he 
will demand the very best in educational 
preparation, despite any resulting sacri- 
fices. In this perspective, anything less 
than the very best in educational prepara- 
tion will be sacrilege. 
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HE CITY CHURCH! Does it have 

a chance? It represents “the job the 
Protestants shirk,” a denominational ex- 
ecutive writes, telling how church after 
church has closed its doors to city 
dwellers and followed former congrega- 
tions to the suburbs. 

Why? With more people than ever 
living in the cities, why does Protestant- 
ism melt away like snow in a spring 
thaw? Shouldn’t the church be budding 
with new life? 

I feel there is an answer that has prom- 
ise. It is the doctrine which, following 
Scripture, identifies the Church with the 
Body of Christ. 

\ decade or two ago, so recent that 
contemporary seminarians still voice the 
criticism, the institution of the Church 
was seriously challenged. Real Christians 
and church members were contrasted, 
and Christ and Christianity were sep- 
arated. To have a campaign to increase 
church membership was suspect as an 
effort simply “to perpetuate the institu- 
tion. 

This was a revolt against two phases 
of church strategy. It is, first of all, an 
obvious rejection of a fellowship-centered 
program which turns the Church into a 
sort of “club with a halo” that competes 
with other recreation, service, and dinner 
clubs for its members’ time. 

Second, this argument about the insti- 
tution is an implied rejection of a church 
that sees itself primarily as a welfare 
agency, providing services alongside other 
social agencies to ease the material needs 
and anxieties of the people who live in 
communities that the Church feels ob- 
ligated “to make better places in which to 
live.” 

Both emphases miss the vital role of 
the Church as the Body of Christ. It is 
the wholehearted acceptance of this doc- 
trine of the Church that offers new hope 
for Protestantism in the city, and for the 
city through the Protestant witness. 

To accept the Church as the Body of 
Christ makes clear that the Church i 
something other than a mid-week bazaar, 
ladies sewing circle, or a group of men 


E. Jerry Walker is pastor of the St. James 
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gathered to paint a wall. Church at its 
heart is the corporate group of those who 
individually have accepted Christ as Lord 
and Savior. 

Its most singular function is its gather- 
ing together as a worshiping congrega- 
tion where, through acts of praise, 
confession, penitence, forgiveness, and as- 
piration it re-enacts the Christian com- 
mitment. It is into this worshiping 
congregation, this Body of Christ, that 
converts are won—not into a woman’s 
society or men’s club or even youth fel- 
lowship. Nor, at the other extreme, is a 
convert won into a solitary relationship 
with Christ which somehow may be 
sustained independent of the worshiping 
congregation. 

What I am asking for is a renewed, 
dynamic, unashamed proclaiming of 
Christ’s Church in its only unique func- 
tion, that of relating its converts in fel- 
lowship to God and to each other 
through Sunday morning services of wor- 
ship. 

With the spotlight on Sunday morn- 
ing, all other church activities and pro- 
grams fade into the shadows by com- 
parison. In fact, the new light that falls 
on them spills over from the worshiping 
congregation insofar as their function 
and purpose serve that congregation. 

This doctrine has several implications, 
some of them quite radical and structure- 
shaking: 

1. Church Membership. If Sunday 
morning services are the heart of the 
church, then membership is not a dead 
thing in the sense that one’s name can be 
filled in a book and stashed away in the 
church vault. Instead membership is ac- 
tive in that the member is part of some- 
thing that happens, namely, corporate 
worship. Membership is valid only inso- 
far as one participates. It cannot in the 
Roman Catholic manner be acceptable 
simply as intellectual assent. It must be 
more; it must be physical participation. 

If you accept this, the next step is ob- 
vious. Those who do not participate are 
not valid members (the ill, aged, or justi- 
fiably absent providing exceptions). 
When marginal, casual, optional “mem- 
bers” are unwilling to become participat- 
ing members, we cannot be justified in 






The Church’s unique function 

is to relate its converts in fellowship to 
God and to each other through 
Sunday morning services of worship. 


keeping them on our church roles as 
active members. They ought to be re- 
moved. 

2. Public Attitude. It is a strange fact 
which many ministers have learned in 
their work with young people that the 
more difficult one pictures the Christian 
life, the more challenged his hearers are 
to become Christian. And adults are no 
different. 

When one city parish let it be known 
that it expected great things of its mem- 
bers, including regular attendance at 
Sunday morning services, it suddenly dis- 
covered it was the fastest-growing church 
in its city. People who are in real need 
want real religion and are willing to pay 
the price for it. 

3. Church Attendance. There is only 
a limited experience in this, but consider 
the testimony of this church. While we 
understand that national figures estimate 
church attendance at 30 per cent to 40 
per cent of church enrollment, for over 
a year our church averaged 50 per cent to 
60 per cent on any given Sunday, and 
often went above 70 per cent. 

4. The Ministry. If I were to make a 
personal confession, it would go like this: 
What a relief to get out from under the 
fragmented responsibilities of a highly 
structured, organization-minded mem- 
bership! Now, if a social or service group 
is about to die for lack of members in a 
community where most people qualified 
to belong cannot attend, we let it die. We 
have no feelings of guilt that it is our 
obligation to keep it alive with artificial 
respiration. 

Fellowship groups have value only as 
they serve the needs of the worshiping 
congregation, not as they serve some 
super-structured idea of what a church is 
supposed to be. 

5. The Pastoral Function. Always 
there are those who come for pastoral 
care. There are also those who do not 
come, but who are in need. Who are 
they? The regular attendance records 
kept in the church office will reveal who 
have been negligent in their vows. To 
learn why is to learn of much human 
need. 

6. Finding Leadership. 


isn’t any,” 


“There just 
city pastors will tell you. “All 












the executives have moved to the sub- 
urbs. Nobody but working people are 
left in the city. We simply don’t have 
any leadership material.” 

I, for one, will agree, but there is more 
to it. After all, isn’t the minister himself 
a leader? If he accepts his executive role 
he doesn’t so much need leaders as work- 
ers. And these the city can provide. 

Lay out the program, keep it simple 
and well detailed, assign the work, fol- 
low up on the workers, and it is amazing 
what gets done. Let up on the adminis- 
trative end and the machinery doesn’t 
grind to a halt—it just plain stops. 

7. Evangelism. What are calling teams 
supposed to do? Our evangelism materi- 
als say they are to win people “to Christ 
and his Church.” What does this mean 
to the workers—this winning people to 
Christ? 

Quite frankly, the workers cannot say, 
and that is literal. Even those with a deep 
sense of personal commitment cannot 
vocalize it adequately in a _ noisy, 
crowded, TV-dominated city apartment. 

The basic doctrine we are proposing, 
however, has the answer for this wide- 
spread problem in person-to-person evan- 
gelism. If the worshiping congregation 
is understood as the Body of Christ, the 


worker is not asking his prospect to do 
two separate things: first, commit him- 
self to Christ, second, to join the Church. 
Instead, he is inviting the prospect to 
make one and the same commitment by 
becoming a part of the worshiping con- 
gregation which is the Body of Christ. 
In short, he wins them to Christ’s 
Church. 

Lay workers can understand and per- 
form this—with enthusiasm. It is an ob- 
jective assignment. 

8. Other Groups. We hear much today 
of the need for redemptive fellowship 
groups. We have conceived of these as 
contemplative, sharing, prayer or study 
groups. In the city, although offered in 
many diverse forms and manners, such 
groups have had virtually no attendance. 
In our big cities the class meeting ap- 
pears to be dead. 

We have discovered, however, that 
some of our action groups have become 
redemptive. As a worker gives himself 
to others on behalf of the worshiping 
congregation, he finds things happening 
to himself. 

“Pastor,” one relates, “I never really 
knew what my religion meant to me 
until I began to share it with others.” 

Evangelism teams—one group that 


calls on the ill, another that follows up on 
inactive members, another that calls on 
delinquent pledgees—all these, directly 
a part of the Sunday congregation calling 
on other members as well as on prospecis, 
are learning the deeper meanings of 
churchmanship. 

9. The Preacher. With attention {o- 
cused on Sunday morning, the preacher 
sees his work in a new way. He takes 
time for adequate study, knowledge of 
his people’s thought and needs, relating 
Christian hope to ‘those who live in quiet 
loneliness or under the pressure of im- 
pending insecurity. All these begin to be 
much more important than the new 
week-day church activities he was trying 
to think up to serve his members and the 
community who do not come to church 
on Sunday, but might come some other 
time if he could just hit on the right idea 
to attract them. 

In his way the minister presides over 
an “hour of hope” in an often hopeless 
city. 

It is this hour of hope, that may be 
the leaven in the lump, the mustard seed, 
the spiritual atom that can shake the 
whole of city life, not to mention the life 
of the church itself. It is a church-cen- 
tered strategy. 


It Takes Shee Steps 


What distance actually separates the 
inner city church in America from the 
Congo mission area? Geographically 
they are thousands of miles apart, but 
they share common concerns. Recently, 
an American minister received the fol- 
lowing letter from Congo Bishop 
Newell S. Booth, commenting on the 
meaning of church membership to the 
African. We asked Bishop Booth if we 
might share this letter with our readers. 
We think you will find it provides a 
significant link between Jerry Walker's 
discussion of the inner city church and 
Bishop Raines’ comments on the Con- 

o.—THE EpITors. 


Dear Brother: 

I received your recent letter asking 
what the church in Africa is doing about 
church membership. I am happy to an- 
swer your questions. 

I quite agree with you that folks are 
brought into the church in America alto- 
gether too quickly. Perhaps it is true also 
that they are kept in without too much 
consideration of whether or not they are 
maintaining their vows. We do act pretty 
much to the reverse here in Africa. It is 
quite difficult for people to get into the 
church and if they do not maintain their 
vows and walk in the Christian way, it 
is quite easy for them to get out of 
church membership, They may also come 
back if they repent and mend their ways. 





In most of our Conferences we have 
three steps in Christian training for 
membership in the church. The first step 
is for beginners in the Christian life. 
When a person indicates that he wants 
to follow Christ, we consider him a mem- 
ber of the Christian fellowship and one 
of our Christian people, but we recog- 
nize that he has not had the background 
of understanding or any surroundings 
of the Christian spirit. Usually we en- 
roll him for a year or less depending on 
the personal background and develop- 
ment of the person. He meets regularly 
with our class leader under the direction 
of the pastor for a weekly training pro- 
gram for a year. 

At the end of that time the church 
council or Quarterly Conference consid- 
ers whether the person has evidenced his 
participation in the life of the church by 
his contributions and gifts, by his at- 
tendance at the services, by his acts as a 
Christian person in sharing with others, 
and also his advance in the knowledge 
of the things that are given in the class. 
When they feel that he has made that 
kind of progress he is received as a pre- 
paratory member in the church. 

In Africa we have maintained the 

category of preparatory members, not 
only for those who are baptized children, 
but those who have come from the be- 
ginners training class. 

The preparatory member is enrolled 


in a training course for a year, although 
once again that can be shortened. They 
have a thorough training in the meaning 
of the faith, and also what their work is 
as a member of the church. The names 
are brought before the official board of 
the church and consideration is given, 
not only to the advance in the knowledge 
of the class, but in all the other things 
mentioned above. Then they are baptized 
and received into full membership in 
the church. We try to integrate all our 
people in the life of the church by giving 
them specific jobs. 

We are just really getting started on 
this third step, helping people to realize 
that when they are baptized and taken 
into membership that it is not the end, 
but the beginning of growth in Christian 
living. In one Conference we are getting 
new manuals for training members. We 
are also linking the general work of the 
church in the Sunday school with its 
emphasis upon Bible classes for the adults 
as well as the classes for children and 
young people. We are getting new Sun- 
day school materials printed so we can 
start an entirely new series of lessons in 
Christian education. 

I do hope this may be of interest to 
you as indicating the way we approach 
church membership here in our work in 
the church in the Africa Central Confer- 
ence. 


—Newe tt S. BootH 
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R. ETHAN DODGEN: Bishop 

Raines, first of all, we would like 
you to tell us something of the nature of 
your trip to Africa, and anything else of 
a general nature about the Congo situa- 
tion with particular reference to “Method- 
ist missions in that country. 

Bishop Raines: The Council of Bish- 
ops sends to each of the Central Confer- 
ences following the General Conference a 
bishop to be present, and occasionally to 
preside, and to have fellowship with 
the delegates of the Central Conferences. 
I was assigned to the Africa Central Con- 
ference in  Nyadjiri in Southern 
Rhodesia. The Africa Central Conference 
is made up of delegates from Mozam- 
bique, two or three delegates from the 
Union of South Africa, and delegates 
from Angola, Southern Rhodesia, and 
from Central and Southern 
About 60 delegates were present, a few 
more Africans than missionaries, but 
with some missionaries elected as dele- 
gates. 

Dr. Dodgen: Bishop Raines what 
strategy is The Methodist Church de- 
veloping to provide trained technical 
leaders in the Congo? 

Bishop Raines: Let’s start with the 
reason why any need to be trained. And 
that is, that no previous training has 
been done. The Belgians have been in 
the Congo for 75 years. After 75 years 
of colonial rule there are less than 20 
A.B. degrees among 14 million people. 
This is simply inexcusable. There was 
not a single African Congolese law- 
yer, or doctor, or college professor, or 
businessman in a high, responsible po- 
sition of government administration. 

Secondly, the civilian government was 
run by about ten thousand Belgian func- 
tionaries. Most of these Belgians fled 
when the riots came. There were 100,000 
Belgians in the country shortly before the 
riots began, afterwards there were only 
35,000. Nine thousand Congolese were 
needed to keep the civil government 
going. They have no training, they don’t 
know shorthand or typing or accounting 


Congo. 
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Bishop Richard Rames calls for a 


OMISSIONS 


Bishop Richard C. Raines, president 
of the Board of Missions, returned 
from a trip to Africa just before attend- 
ing the District Superintendents’ Con- 
vocation in Chicago. In Africa, he pre- 
sided over the Africa Central Confer- 
ence. He also investigated firsthand 


or general administration. You are going 
to have chaos in any place unless you 
have people trained enough to keep the 
wheels of government going. 

Dr. Clarence Nelson: Then, this 
would account for much of the resent- 
ment when the Congolese were driving 
out the Belgians? 

Bishop Raines: Yes. There was a 
good deal of resentment on the part of 
the Congolese. The Belgians made the 
mistake of assuming that if they kept 
social services at a high state, kept the 
standard of living improving, that that 
was all the Congolese would want. In 
other words, they’d rather be fat than 
free, as somebody put it. They made a 
terrific mistake there. This is not true 
anywhere in the world, and it wasn’t 
true in the Congo. The sensitive Africans 
were outraged by this procedure, and the 
African persecuted 
group of people always develops—two 
faces: the ability to look to the ruler with 
smiles, ingratiating gestures, and easy 
goodwill, and behind they have another 
face. 

Dr. ‘T. Bruce McDivitt: I’m wonder- 


ing if they have that same feeling about 


dev elope d—as a 





the conditions in that strife-torn land. 

The CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE invited 
six ministers—who represented the 
church’s six Jurisdictions—to talk with 
Bishop Raines about the Congo situa- 
tion. This interview was taped and is 
reproduced here. 


Americans that they do about the Bel- 
gians? 

Bishop Raines: They have a certain 
antagonism toward all w hite men. If you 
were identified quickly enough as an 
American and as a missionary, there 
would be a different attitude, particu- 
larly if you were a missionary. An Amer- 
ican would make some slight difference, 
but an American newspaper man was 
shot before they even knew he was an 
American. They thought he was a Bel- 
gian. They were sorry afterwards, but 
of course it didn’t bring him back to life. 

Dr. McDivitt: Do they, however, 
connect the American with capitalism? 

Bishop Raines: I would doubt 
whether the average Congolese knows 
what that word means. He knows coloni- 
alism. Colonialism means to him some of 
the very real benefits, roads, medicines, 
and some education, but at a terrific 
price, humiliation, suffering, poverty, 
second-rate citizenship. We ought to un- 
derstand this. We ought to understand 
that people are alike all over the world, 
that God seems to have put it in the 
human heart that a man would rather be 
ragged and poor and free than to be well 
kept and secure and second-rate. 

Dr. Hanford Closson: What is the 
attitude of the Congolese toward our 
missionaries, and is it quite different than 
it is toward the Belgians? 

Bishop Raines: Our missionaries 
were pulled out by the American gov- 
ernment. They did not want to go, nor 
did the Africans want them to go. In- 
deed, the Congolese could not under- 
stand why they did go. Where our mis- 
sionaries were there were no riots; no- 
body was hurt; no church property was 
destroyed. But the American government 
was evidently afraid that Russia would 
come in with unilateral action and then 
we'd have to come in, and that might 
start the third world war. A_ second 
Korea first of all, and then a third world 
war, and our people would be right in 
the middle of it. We were fortunate in 
that we did not have to bring our people 









to America. Rhodesia is near and only 
those missionaries that were soon due for 
furloughs, or for health or some other 
reasons, were flown immediately back to 
the states; the rest went to Southern 
Rhodesia and to work in_ hospitals, 
schools, or language study. 

Ten days after this Bishop Booth took 
two missionaries and went back into the 
Congo. He didn’t know what he'd find, 
but to his great joy he found a marvelous 
sense of stewardship, both of property 
and of spirit. Some of our missionaries 
had left to go to an Annual Conference, 
taking only a suitcase of clothes with 
them and they never got back. Nothing 
was stolen from their homes. Schools had 
not been harmed; hospitals were open. 
The orderlies and nurses were caring for 
the patients as far as orderlies and nurses 
can, and the money that had been left in 
fairly large sums was being spent wisely 
and accounted for. It showed both loyalty 
to and understanding of the spirit that 
the missionary had brought. 

I spoke to the Congo delegates in the 
Africa Central Conference and asked 
them to give me the list of the mission- 
aries that they didn’t want to have re- 
turned. They looked at me with amaze- 
ment. They said, “What do you mean?” 

I said, “Are there some of the mis- 
sionaries that you don’t want to have 
come back?” 

“No,” they said, “we want them all 
to come back.” 

“Don’t you like some missionaries bet- 
ter than others?” 

“Yes, of course we do, just as we like 
some Bishops better than others. But that 
doesn’t mean that we don’t want them to 
come back. Why, we owe our life to 
these people—the They 
have brought Christ to us. They have 
brought education to us. They have 
brought medicine to us. We owe to them 
everything we are and have that’s good. 
Send them all back. We want every one 
of them. Now, if when they get back to 
new situations some of them are not 
happy let them ask to go home. We will 
never ask that of any of them.” 


missionaries. 


It seemed to me that this showed two 
things. First of all, how really fine the 
attitude of the missionaries has been 
across the years. And second, how won- 
derfully forgiving and Christian the atti- 
tude of the African was, how deeply 
grateful he was, how loyal to the people, 
some of whom he may have resented 
occasionally. 

The things you discover about the 
African! He is amazingly loyal. He just 
couldn’t—it isn’t in the African person- 
ality—ask someone to go home who 
has done so much for him. He couldn’t 
do this! 

Dr. Closson: Bishop, would you re 
late to us the relationship of the inter 
tribal animosities to the difficulties in the 
Congo at the present time. 

Bishop Raines: Well, let’s say here’s 
a tribe (I won't give you the name) that 
is enslaved by another tribe. But the en- 
slaved tribe, as is often the case, dev elops 
strength and virility because it has to 
serve. And then the Belgians come. This 
enslaved tribe, eager to do well, learns 
more quickly from the Belgians than 
does the tribe that is on top and takes 
government positions. As slavery is abol- 
ished this tribe becomes a threat to the 
superiority and the ascendency of the 
original tribe. The original tribe says 
we've got to drive these people out or 
they are going to be our rulers. 

It is just exactly what happened in 
Egypt with the children of Israel. When 
the Egyptians saw that the Israelites 
were getting too strong they forced them 
to destroy their male children. The same 
thing is happening in the Congo. The 
original tribe says to “the newcomers,” 
now you get out; this isn’t your territory. 
Well, they didn’t want to go! This is 
what the strife is about—traditional ani- 
mosities as we used to have between 
north and south; as Korea had between 
north and south; between tribes that 
struggle for possession of land, hunting 
grounds, and so on. The tribal system is 
so strong, the loyalty so strong that they 
reassert themselves in a crisis like this. 

Dr. Closson: Is that the reason Meth- 


Getting a first-hand briefing on the Congo are Dr. Dodgen, Dr. Segars, Dr. Hohn, 
Dr. McDivitt, Dr. Nelson, and Dr. Closson. Bishop Raines is seated at the right. 






















odists did not wish to elect a bishop for 
the Congo at this time? 

Bishop Raines: Yes. The debate on 
this was very exciting and of a very high 
order. They said just what you have in- 
dicated. Today with the rivalries in the 
Central and Southern Congo, any man 
elected from the Southern Congo would 
not be acceptable to the Central Congo, 
Any man elected in the Central Congo 
would not be acceptable to the Southern 
Congo. When we elect a bishop we want 
to elect a man who can serve all over the 
Africa Central Conference. We don’t 
seem to have the man nor the situation 
that makes that possible right now, But 
Bishop | Newell| Booth, who is known 
and loved and has 25 years of associa- 
tion on the finest basis with our Con- 
golese in both Central and Southern 
Congo will be accepted readily by both 
groups. He has a conference in both 
groups and, therefore, he’s the man to 
serve for the quadrennium. 

Dr. Closson: Was district superin- 
tendent Ngondola Moise named as his 
administrative assistant? 

Bishop Raines: Yes. When Bishop 
300th went back, he realized that leader- 
ship must even be more rapidly trans- 
ferred to African shoulders. He ap- 
pointed an administrative assistant, one 
of the Congolese, for each section—the 
Southern and the Central. He also 
formed an administrative committee 
which had some missionaries but more 
Africans on it. If all of the missionaries 
are driven out, the church’s work will go 
on because this administrative committee 
under the administrative assistants will 
continue the work of the Church. 

You will be interested to know that 
not a single church has been closed. Re- 
cently, a minister asked me if there were 
any African pastors or if the missionaries 
did all of the preaching in the churches. 
I told him there are 2,400 preach- 
ing places in the Congo and not one of 
them is occupied by an American. All 
the preachers are Africans. Just before 
this crisis, three district superintendents 
in the Southern Congo were missionaries, 
but now they are all Africans. 

Dr. Ronald Hohn: Bishop, to what 
extent are our Methodists and _ other 
Protestant Christians in the Congo in- 
volved in the political situation? 

Bishop Raines: Well, they are deeply 
involved. For example, Moise Tshombe, 
who is the head of the Katanga or 
Southern Congo government, is a Meth- 
odist lay leader and is the son-in-law of 
Mwant Yav, the paramount chief of 
2,500,000 Africans—about 2 million o 
them are in the Congo. 

Jason Sendwe is the representative of 
the Katanga government. I’ve been in his 
home—was there when his daughter was 
married. As a matter of fact, most of the 
leaders are from the churches because 
the churches developed their leadership 
better than any other sector of the free 
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Thus, you have a far greater 


iuo0n. 


pop rl 
percentage of C *hristian people in leader 
ship than anything else. If they hadn't 
had the church there these years I don't 
know what would have happened. 

Dr. Hohn: Well, isn’t it true that in 
The Methodist Church they got many of 
their ideas of democracy and self-deter- 
mination? 

Bishop Raines: Exactly, and, of 
course, we have to recognize this: The 
missionary helps to cause this kind of 
trouble. He fans the flame, subconscious- 
ly, by preaching the Gospel that all men 
are of equal standing before God. When 
a man really believes it, you see, he wants 
to be treated as if that is true. This causes 
trouble in any colonial situation. 

I have heard that Mr. Kasavubu has 
had a fundamentally Christian back- 
ground. Mr. Kasavubu is a good illustra- 
tion of many things. He is a 
Roman Catholic. He started out to be a 
priest, but he became disillusioned about 
the political activities of the church; he, 
with other young men, gave up the 
priesthood and went into the political 
agitation for freedom. 

I’m sorry to say that our Roman Cath- 
olic brethren have part of the same re- 
sentment to them as to the Belgian gov- 
ernment because the two work very dam 
ly together. From 1923 to 1948 the Cath- 
olic Church had an exclusive contract 
with the Belgian government to take 
charge of all education. By 1948 there 
were enough Protestants so that they 
began to participate in this. But as it 
tends to be true anywhere in the world, 
the Catholic Church gets into politics 
and tries to run things. Catholicism was 
on the side of colonialism, the status quo, 
so that they were resented, and identified, 
unfortunately, with the Belgian’s colonial 
ways. So many Catholic schools and 
churches were burned. 

Dr. Parks Segars: I’m particularly 
interested to know about those mission- 
aries that went back with Bishop Booth. 
Are they going to be able to stay there as 
long as they'd like? 

Bishop Raines: Twenty went back 
with Bishop Booth on September 2. 
There are now 50 there, and our supposi- 
tion is that they are going to stay. Our 
expectation is that if the political situa- 
tion permits, not only will those mis- 
Sionaries stay that are there, but their 
families will begin to come back, and 
hew missionaries will begin to arrive on 
the scene as well. 
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Dr. Segars: One of the missionaries 
that chose to stay, Charles Reeves, is 
from my district. We are supporting his 
wife while she is in this country. Will she 
be able to rejoin her husband? 
Bishop Raines: Not far 
near Lake Kivu, 
Urundi there is a group of 


from the 

Ruanda- 
missionary 
houses and a school which is going to be 
turned over to the Methodists. We can 
bring the wives of the missionaries down 
into that place. It is a beautiful spot. 
They'll be only an hour and a half flight 
from our various stations so that if the 
women can’t go back in then at least they 
are next door ‘and are safe, and their hus- 
bands can see them every month or so. 

Dr. McDivitt: What would be our 
approach to our ministers and to our 
youth if the native leadership were to 
take the lead in their church. How can 
we challenge our young people to go as 


Congo, 


dedicate themselves as 
missionaries to this particular field? 
Bishop Raines: Well, I have the 
feeling that if our young people simply 
know what the situation is, if they see 
a people deliberately held in educational 
captivity suddenly receiving freedom, 
struggling with it and unable to make 
it, there will be a natural desire to help. 
They will want to provide them training 
so they can get on their feet. If you can 
help our Ame rican young people see the 
importance of the Church—for no free 
life can be built on anything but the faith 
and the moral character that comes out 
of experience—then our young people 
will thrill to the danger, the difficulty, 
and they will want to go where the firing 
line is hottest. They will want to help 
bring that part of the world back to 
and under the guidance of 


missionaries or 


decency 
Christ. 

Dr. Segars: Then you mean we 
should really appes il to them from the 
point of service? 

Bishop Raines: Every time I have 
spoken about what I saw in the Congo 
or in Africa somebody has come forward. 
Sometimes it is a doctor, like the 49-year- 
old doctor who came up and said, “Can 
I help?” Every time I speak, young peo- 
ple ask what they can do. We'll have no 
trouble if we get the story told to our 
people. 

Dr. McDivitt: What about the finan- 
cial support? 

Bishop Raines: There has been a 
good deal of extra expense in bringing 
135 people out of the Congo who didn’t 
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have warm enough clothing. All of this 
has cost extra money. But the big money 
comes in what I think of as a crash pro- 
gram of education and health. My hope 
is that the Council of Bishops and the 
Council on World Service and Finance 
will authorize an Africa offering for 
Congo and surrounding countries. I hope 
the Methodists will give a million to 2 
million dollars. Now what do we do with 
that? Is that what you are asking? Well, 
first of all, it will help the civil servants 
who are not adequately trained. We'll 
go where they are—take missionaries and 
teachers from America to give them the 
basic disciplines. 

Secondly, as I said, there has been al- 
most no secondary or college education. 
This means that there are thousands of 
capable Congolese who never had any 
chance to get a good education. They 
could come to schools that are already in 
existence or buildings the government 
will lend or give us. With teachers from 
this country and missionary personnel we 
could give them the kind of stepped-up 
education we gave in the army during 
the war. In three or four years they could 
finish high school or college. These grad- 
uates could be fed back into society. The 
very best of them could become teachers 
with Ph.D’s. 

Third, we have agricultural stations— 
we and other Protestant missions—which 
must be enlarged. Farmers must be 
brought in in larger numbers, given bet- 
ter equipment and know-how for the use 
of soil so that the standard of living and 
the diet can be improved. 

There are other areas too. I'll only 
mention one: sanitation and public medi- 
cine. It is amazing to me to see how one 
foreign doctor can treat so many patients. 
For example, take the Kapanga. When 
we walked through that 80-bed hospital 
in the Southern Conference, Katanga 
Province, there were 225 patients in, 
under, and around those beds, and 250 
out-patients that had come to the hospital 
that day. There were three leperous vil- 
lages in three different directions, and 
three other clinics in three other direc- 
tions, all with one doctor! 

Now how can this be done? Because 
the doctor has been wise enough to take 
the orderlies who are gifted and train 
them in the diagnosis of sore throats and 
various diseases. These men screen out 
the serious cases. Then they have a ses- 
sion just like a general has on a fighting 
front early in the morning when all the 
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things that have happened during the 
night are reported in. He gets the picture 
of the day. Maybe they have seen 100 
patients that have come in who give their 
symptoms and diagnosis and he'll sense 
the ones that need attention. The rest 
of them the orderlies take. One doctor 
can take care of hundreds and hundreds 

f people. We must now in four or five 
or six places put on a program for train- 
ing Congolese orderlies and nurses who 
can be upgraded until they are almost 
doctors while we are actually developing 
Congolese doctors. 

Dr. Segars: How about mission spe- 
cials being 
doing the things you anticipate? 

Bishop Raines: It would be fine if 
the mission specials were to be given for 
scholarships for any one of these pur- 
poses. For the single person in the civil 
service field, or the family that is to be 
brought together to get high school 
college education quickly, or tools or 
equipment for the agriculture, or for 
scholarships for the ousse—all of this. 
That is one thing. Secondly, it is my 
conviction that we ought bring 50 
Southern Rhodesian Africans to this 
country every year for the next four 
years. Now, this would take perhaps 
$100,000. I think we could get scholar- 
ships from various schools for them, and 
get local churches to take over their 
board and room, but we need a pool for 
an advance special credit for this kind of 
money sent to the Board to be used for 
the travel expenses of young people from 
Rhodesia and the Congo. 

Why do I mention Rhodesia? Why 
did I say an offering for the Congo and 
surrounding territories? Nobody knows 
what’s going to happen in Rhodesia. The 
afternoon before we arrived in Rhodesia 
and just after we left there were riots in 
Salisbury. There is tension in all of Africa 
that is not free, as well as in the Congo 
where they are supposed to be free. If 
the Congo had had a university estab- 
lished by us 20 years ago, I doubt 
whether we'd have this situation at this 
time. We'd have had some educated peo- 
ple that were Christian and that had 
moral character and were trusted. We 
must not let this happen in Rhodesia. 
We must not let it happen in Angola 
nor in Mozambique. We are free to do 
it in Rhodesia now. That is British con- 
trolled territory. We are welcome to do 
it, and Bishop Dodge has the young peo- 
ple ready to come to this country. 


channeled in the direction of 


Dr. Dodgen: Bishop, is there a de- 
tailed program being worked out now 
in these areas you mention that will be 
presented to our churches telling us what 
we can do? 

Bishop Raines: Yes, Bishop Booth is 
in this country now. He came back after 
meeting with the Congo Protestant 
Council, which is like our National 
Council of Churches. It’s an organiza- 
tion representing all the Protestant 
churches, and is now made up of Afri- 
cans. You would be interested to know 
that five years ago when I was in 
Leopoldville I was present when the 
first African was admitted to the Congo 
Protestant Council. He was a Methodist, 
and he was resented by a number of the 
Today there isn’t a 
missionary in the ¢ Youncil and the secre- 
tary and the president are Africans. With 
the agreement of the Congolese govern- 
ment and the United Nations, Bishop 
Booth and the Council have determined 
what is needed by way of relief and edu- 
cation in all these fields. We have a 
pretty detailed program ready to move 
once our church responds with the 
money to make it possible. 

Dr. Hohn: May I ask a question 
about the policy of the board now? Will 
it continue to send missionaries to Bel- 
gium for training? 

Bishop Raines: Of course they won't. 
We did this because we had to. If we 
did it now the missionaries would be 
less than welcome. The Congolese will 
not want missionaries trained by the 
Belgians. 

Dr. Hohn: Bishop, how soon will 
new missionary personnel be able to get 
into the Congo? 

Bishop Raines: Your guess is as 
good as mine. If the situation holds 
steady politically they might go in in 
six weeks. I am speaking about the 
specially trained groups that are to go in 
on the proposed crash program. First, we 
need the organization which is now being 
set up. We are working on it now. Sec- 
ond, we need the money. Third, we need 
the personnel. But I would say that if we 
get the assurance of the money we will 
get the personnel within weeks. 

Dr. Segars: Is there any way in which 
we can help secure the personnel? 

Bishop Raines: As soon as the word 
comes to you, and I'd think that we'd 
have it ready by the annual meeting of 


missionary groups. 


the Board in January, you can spread the 
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news of the need. Then the peoples that 
have the skills can volunteer and go 
either through the United Nations or 
through the organization that we would 
set up. 

Dr. Hohn: Do you think there would 
be any advantage to securing Negro 
Methodist volunteers? 

Bishop Raines: It is a strange thing. 
I don’t believe that the color makes much 
difference. | have known of a Negro, a 
Methodist, going to Africa and because 
his attitudes were American, the Africans 
said, “You are not an African, you are a 
white man!” Now, this is psychology; it 
is his attitude that is white, not African. 
If a man is sensitive his skin color would 
be a help, but unless he is just the right 
kind of person then it isn’t of any great 
help. 

Dr. Closson: There must be other 
things we can do that haven’t been men- 
tioned. Would you summarize what steps 
need to be taken? 

Bishop Raines: First of all, we need 
to send our missionaries back. And sec- 
ond, to send their wives back. Third, we 
must open the schools. Ninety-five per 
cent of the schools are dependent upon 
the Church. In many instances they are 
closed because there is nobody to pay the 
teachers. The teachers’ salaries all come 
from the government. In the Katanga 
Province I think they are practically all 
open because Katanga has kept business 
and mines open. They were only shut 
down about ten days. Where there is 
money the schools are open. 

Fourth, we must continue to lend our 
missionaries for liaison work between 
the United Nations and the Congolese 
government. They know the languages; 
they are known by the people; they are 
trusted by the people, and they can act as 
a good bridge. The UN has asked for 
this and we are willing to lend our mis- 
sionaries whenever the UN asks _ for 
them. 

Fifth, we must furnish relief. With the 
breakdown of the economy you have 
hunger, lack of clothing, tools that have 
been destroyed, equipment that must be 
replaced. Sixth, Christianity must act as 
a reconciling agent between warring 
tribes, and finally, we must embark upon 
the crash program that we have talked 
about. 

Dr. Closson: A lot of people think 
that if we put money into the Congo 
now it is going exactly the same way that 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A bereaved wife is helped 
through her grief by a young 
pastor who is speechless be- 
fore the mystery of death. 


HAD A WARM pastoral relationship 

with Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan, a 
charming couple in their 70s, for a period 
of two years prior to this call. We had 
worked together on various aspects of 
the life of the church, and I saw them in 
their home several times, including a 
pastoral visit shortly before the death of 
Mr. Vaughan. 

Sustained by her deep faith and Chris- 
tian hope, Mrs. Vaughan had carried her- 
self with dignity and grace through the 
funeral. Three weeks later I made this 
follow-up call. When I arrived the vacu- 
um cleaner stood in the center of the 
living room and the furniture was dis- 
arranged as in housecleaning. 


The Interview 


Mrs. Vaughan: Sometimes I don’t 
know whether it’s worth the effort to 
clean house or not. The house seems so 
empty now. (4 period of silence) 

Mrs. Vaughan: How is the family? 

Pastor: Everyone is doing fine, now, 
including my mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Vaughan: That’s good. I really 
appreciated her coming to see me. I feel 
bad I didn’t get to see her while she was 
sick. She brought so many things from 
the garden when she came. I put them 
in the deep freeze. I don’t eat much now. 
I just don’t feel like cooking for myself. 
(Pause) 

Pastor: How are your children now? 
(Here occurred a long digression on 
family and church matters, including the 
virtues of social security.) 

Mrs. Vaughan: I know that Mr. 
Vaughan’s pension sure did mean a lot 
tous ... and I’m thankful for it now. 
(Pause) 

I had no thought that he was going so 
soon. We were in the recovery room as 
the effects of the anaesthesia wore off. He 
awakened and asked if the doctor had 
found any sign of malignancy. My son 
said, ‘no, he hasn’t yet.’ Then my hus- 
band settled back and a pleased look 
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came across his face. Then his head 
dropped a little and he was gone. 

Pastor: He had gone (softly). 

Mrs. Vaughan: | can't tell you how 
much he appreciated your last visit. 

Pastor: 'm sorry I didn’t come more 
often. 

Mrs. Vaughan: | know—I often wish 
I could communicate with him in some 
way if it were possible—to let him know 
how I wish that I’d done so many little 
things that meant so much to him—that 
I'd just spent more time. He loved to 
play dominoes and during those last few 
weeks so many times he'd want me to 
play dominoes with him—just to be 
around him. And I'd think I was too 
busy in the house. I’m sorry now—I feel 
as if I was selfish—not giving my com- 
panionship as I should. (Pause) Some- 
times I feel like asking God that he 
might be able to know this. (Pause) 
Maybe I shouldn’t be saying this—maybe 
it's wrong to ask God to let him know 
—I know he couldn’t know any sad 
thoughts now, for heaven is all joy and 
happiness forever. 

Pastor: You just wish there were some 
way he could know how you feel? 

Mrs. Vaughan: Yes! But I don’t regret 
his death. I’ve never once wished him 
back. (Pause) 

I feel that God had a purpose in taking 
him. I’ve already seen it. He spared him 
a lot of pain and suffering and he was 
ready, spiritually, to die. (Period of si- 
lence) 

I didn’t get over to church much while 
my husband was sick. Our class wasn’t 
big anyway and now it’s even smaller. 
Four have passed away during the year, 
Mr. X in December, Mr. Y in April, Mr. 
Z in July, and now my husband. 

Pastor: Mrs. Vaughan, I’ve got to go 
now. We're going to the football game 
tonight. (Gets up.) 

Mrs. Vaughan: You have helped me so 
much! 

Pastor: Well, Mrs. Vaughan, I can say, 


too, that you help me. Somehow my faith 
is strengthened. I really get something 
out of sitting here and talking with you. 

Mrs. Vaughan: 1 don’t see how I can 
help anyone. Let’s have a prayer together 
before you leave? 


Pastor’s Comments 


I missed many opportunities to help 
Mrs. Vaughan by frequently remaining 
silent and by diverting her from her 
unique personal concerns to peripheral 
ones. I shifted attention away from her 
feelings to my own feelings of guilt and 
inadequacy. 

Yet in spite of my blunders I believe a 
definite rapport was established, or ex- 
isted, between Mrs. Vaughn and myself. 
In this sense the call seemed to provide a 
sustaining relationship as she tried to 
work out the meaning of her life as a 
widowed person. 

I believe my best response was “you 
just wish there were some way he could 
know how you feel.” Here I felt that I 
truly understood not only her words but 
her inner feeling and yearning. 


Arthur L. Foster 


Assistant professor of pastoral theology and 
counseling, Vanderbilt Divinity School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


COMMENTS... 


Here is an interview illustrating with 
vivid concreteness the poignancy of the 
loss of a life’s partner. Mrs. Vaughan has 
lost the person she most dearly loved, 
and her structure of meaningful rela- 
tionship has been fractured. She now 
faces the task of reorganizing her world 
of meaning and action. Indeed, with the 
help of the pastor’s presence she is al- 
ready engaged in carrying out what 
Lindemann has called her “grief-work.” 
This is a normal healthy process by 
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which persons free themselves from the 
bondage of pining for lost relationships, 
By a process of expression of her grief 
to a trusted pastor, the bereaved widow 
is coming, before our eyes, to an accept 
ance of her loss. She is also to be seen 
discovering meaning and purpose in her 
very suffering. 

The pastor is wise in making a follow- 
up call sometime after the funeral. Linde. 
mann’s psychiatric study of 101 cases of 
grief show that grief involves a process 
over a period of time. Normal grief-work 
involves feelings such as those of Mrs, 
Vaughan. She experiences guilt at the re- 
membrance of her busyness and an empti- 
ness and lack of purpose because of the 
hole in her pattern of personal meanin rg. 
Yet she, with the help of her pastor's 
sincere interest, is not running away 
from the pain of bereavement. She per- 
mits the image of her husband to come 
before her imagination and she reviews 
her relation with him. This is an indis- 
pensable part of the constructive hand- 
ling of loss. 

The pastor, in our judgment, is right, 
in his appraisal of his role in this pastoral 
situation. He has provided a helping rela- 
tion to his parishioner, in spite of his mis- 
takes. Frequently he failed to respond to 
Mrs. Vaughan as she expressed the acute 
emotions of bereavement. Was this his 
fear of such depth of feeling? Why was 
he almost speechless before the fact of 
death and of her response to it? Certainly 
he did not get in her way by much com- 
pulsive speaking, but did he offer creative 
listening? Creative listening involves 
some free response whereby the pastor 
from moment to moment expresses and 
checks his understanding of the person’s 
meaning. The pastor failed in this re- 
spect. The result is that the recurring si- 
lences of the pastor sometimes produce 
shifts from depth to more superficial 
levels in this interview. 

The pastor, too, is evidently unable to 
accept appreciation when it is offered to 
him as a free gift from Mrs. Vaughan. 
Instead he is embarrassed and immedi- 
ately hurries to his negative guilt feeling 
over what he has failed to accomplish. 
This points to a self- rejection on his part. 
To put it theologically, he is in danger 
of living by a subtle doctrine of justifica- 
tion by “works rather than by a faith in 
which he accepts God’s acceptance. 

Another interesting aspect of this in- 
terview is the question of the mutuality 
of the pastor-parishioner relation. It is 
profoundly true that one cannot help 
another unless he is at the same time 
willing to be helped. One cannot be an 
instrument of constructive change in 
another, unless the helper himself is 
willing to change. At the same time it 1s 
destructive for the pastor to seek help 
for himself in his pastoral relationships. 
In a truly helpful sustaining, healing or 
guiding relation, this help must always 
come as an unsought by-product. 
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of interest to pastors 


A Theology of Church and Ministry, 
by Fre anklin M. Segler. Broadman 
272 pp., $3.95. 


Pre SS, 


Reviewer: Mervin R. Maruis /s pastor of 
McAdoo and Afton Methodist Church- 
es in the Northwest Texas Conference. 


There is a minimum of heavy plodding 
here in spite of the book’s very strong 
documentation. The appeal will vary in 
relation to the special interests of the 
reader, but for this reviewer there was 
much help in the third section, Person 
and Ministry, which treats the minister 
as person—his health, his home, and his 
education. These very realistically called 
for formal schooling, continual in-service 
training of varied types, and undergird- 
ing all, a very profound gratitude that 
God calls men into the ministry. 

The author’s Southern Baptist orienta- 
tion is apparent in his illustrations of 
organizational structure. Methodist pas- 
tors will be gratified to see him begin the 
last chapter, “John Wesley declared, “The 
world is my parish.’ He spoke here for 
the whole Church, both to layman and 
minister. This challenge still rings in the 
heart of every true minister of Christ.” 

Three points which seem to be quite 
unique among writers stand out: first, 
strong emphasis on motivation underly- 
ing all techniques; second, actual ap plica- 
tion of Christian humanism (a term he 
doesn’t use); finally, appreciation and 
exaltation of the role of the local church. 

This book is thoughtful, challenging, 
and broadening. It will aid the minister 
in utilizing both comprehensive reading 
and modern methods with discrimina- 
tion “in the light of permanent stand- 
ards” that have warmth and power. 


The Protestant Search for Political 


Realism, by Donald B. Meyer. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 413 pp. 
$6.75. 


Reviewer: Donato C, Evernart is pastor 
of Epworth Winsor Methodist Church 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


This book was written as a thesis for 
the department of history of Harvard 
University and was revised for publica- 
tion. The author seeks to trace the devel- 
opment of the Protestant social passion, 
to evaluate its several stages, and to ap- 
preciate present Christian social concern. 
He accomplishes his task in a most ade- 
quate manner, providing a wealth of 
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information on American Christian social 
thought and action, and showing some 
deep “insights into the struggles to make 
them politically realistic. 

The evolution of the social gospel from 
the rather naive idealism following the 


World War, through the socialism and 
pacifism of the 20s and 30s, the mixed 


reactions to the New Deal, the call that 
followed for reformed capitalism, and 
the struggle over involvement in World 
War II, to the practical, short-term, mod- 
erate social witness of the 50s, exempli- 
hed by Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, is clearly outlined. A short epilogue 
brings the history to the present. 

The great personalities of the social 
gospel are presented i in a scholarly man- 
ner. Some given especially thorough 
treatment are George Coe, Henry Ss. 
Cofhin, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles 
Clayton Morrison, Francis J. McConnell, 
Jack McMichael, Sherwood Eddy, A. J. 
Muste, Kirby Page, Ernest F. Tittle, Wil- 


New Westminster Books 





Westminster Guides to the Bible 





SERVANTS OF THE WORD: 


The Prophets of Israel 


By JaMEs D. SMart. A brief but comprehensive survey of 


the Old Testament prophets. 


THE CHURCH 


$1.50 


FACES THE WORLD: 


Late New Testament Writings 


By J. CHRISTIAAN BEKER. A study of the last-written books 
of the New Testament, with a vivid picture of the early 


church. 


$1.50 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY: 


Abridged Edition 


By G. ERNEST WRIGHT. A condensed version of Dr. 
Wright's definitive Biblical Archaeology—brought up to 
date to keep pace with current developments. 


THE PROMISE 
OF THE SPIRIT 


paperbound, $1.65 


By WILLIAM Barctay. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 


the Bible and in life today. 


ANTHEMS FOR 
THE ADULT CHOIR 


Edited by W. LAWRENCE Curry. Designed for small- 
church choirs, primarily, but useful for large city churches 
as well. 





Now at your bookstore 
WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 


$2.50 


$1.10 (for 1 to 4 copies) 
$ .90 (5 or more copies) 
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Faces About the Cross 


By Clovis G. Chappell. The story of the 
persons who played their separate parts in 
the tragedy of the Crucifixion. 


The Seven Words 


By Clovis G. Chappell. Wise and timely 
sermons interpreting the last words from 


They Met at Calvary 
By W. E. Sanoster. Profiles of the people 
whose paths converged at Calvary—people 
whose only bond was a common desire for 
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right 


Living with the Seven Words 


By John Alexander McElroy. The last 
words of Christ take on fresh meaning in 
these 47 devotions. $2 


Lenten-Easter Sourcebook 


Edited by Charles L. Wallis. Extensive ser- 
mon resources for the Lenten-Easter sea- 
son are found in this anthology. $2.95 


Christ and the Hope of Glory 


By John Knox. Examines the nature and 
truth of the Christian hope of eternal life 
-an inspiring statement of Christian faith. 

paper over board, S/ 


The Cross Before Calvary 


By Clovis G. Chappell. This book is a mes- 
sage of hope for the troubled Christian, 
based on the experiences of Old Testament 
figures. $1.50 
With Christ 
In the Upper Room 
By Lynn J. Radcliffe. A vivid presentation 
of the events of the Upper Room. $1.50 


A Plain Man Looks 
At the Cross 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead. The plain man 
finds the message of the cross—salvation 
—explained in simple language. $2.50 


The 


$2 


$1.25 
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Order now from your bookstore 


Abingdon ‘Press Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





lard Uphaus, Norman Thomas, fk. P, 
VanDusen, John C. Bennett, H. Ric rard 
Niebuhr, Harry Ward, G. Bromley 
Oxnam, and in even greater depth, 
Walter Rauschenbusch and_ Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 

The roles of organizations, publica. 
tions, and schools, such as the Fe:leral 
Council of Churches, Methodist Fecera. 
tion for Social Service, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Christian Century, 
and Union Theological Seminary are 
given special attention. 

The book is recommended as effective 
for the local pastor. Detailed notes, an 
exhaustive bibliography, and a complete 
index also make it a splendid reference 
source, 


The Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
by Gordon Harland, Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 295 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: CLtaupE THoMpson is profes 
sor of systematic theology at Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


This review involves the evaluation of 
both the theology of Reinhold Niebuhr 
and the competence of his interpreter, 
Gordon Harland. To do either is a full 
assignment; to attempt both at once, 
essentially impossible. However, _ this 
study by the professor of church history 
at Drew University seems to be the most 
definitive exposition of the thought of 
the Union professor yet published. It is 
evident that the author is not only 
thoroughly acquainted with Niebuhr'’s 
point of view, but devoted to it. Thus, 
if at times he appears a bit defensive, it 
is understandable. 

The structure of the study is simple 
and illuminating. Part one interprets 
Niebuhr’s theology. Part two shows its 
relevance for contemporary social prob- 
lems. With consummate skill the author 
shows the sustained concern of Niebuhr 
to have his theology come alive and do 
battle with entrenched evils. 

The familiar paradox in Niebuhr’s 
system is seen not merely in the ambiv- 
alent predicament of the self as always 
sinful, yet aways within the redemptive 
circle of divine grace—expressed as 
agape; it is also seen in man’s involve- 
ment in the perversity of the social dis 
order. On the one hand man’s own 
destiny is wrapped up with the evil of 
his cultural milieu, and on the other this 
inescapable involvement becomes the oe- 
casion for God’s saving deeds. If in the 
simul justus et peccator anthropology 
both Niebuhr and Harland seem more 
aware of peccator than justus, it may 
merely reflect their Reformation perspec: 
tive. Further penetration into a more 
evangelical tradition by the Union profes 
sor, and a deeper commitment to it by 
the Drew interpreter could provide mort 
adequate balance. 

Niebuhr’s thesis is set forth with um 
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ysual . arity in a series of ever-widening 
circles. His definitive perspective is that 


of divi. ec agape. Agape must be expressed 
in justice. The “dialogic life of the self” 
confronts the social corruption in per- 
sonal prideful sinfulness in the drama of 
history. But divine agape must issue, 
through justice, to produce “‘a responsible 


society. Then the author shows how this 
purpo of God operates in politics, in- 
ternational tensions, economics, and race 
relations. And the Niebuhrian paradox 
persist: It would not be too much to 
see Nicbuhr’s theology as the predica- 
ment of man versus “the persistence of 
God—constantly in tension, never re- 
solved, never totally defeated, nor fully 
victorious. 

In fact, one gets the impression that 
this study is essentially an anthropology 
understood within the context of divine 
initiative both in revelation and redemp- 
tion. But it is redemption directed toward 
specific evils which thwart the will of 
God while cursing man. 

If Professor Harland seems to give 
undue attention to some of Niebuhr’s 
critics, possibly out of proportion to their 
significance, one wonders why others are 
not mentioned at all, for example: Allen, 
Hammar, Carnell. And is the following 
statement quite consonant in a high level 
academic study: “It is unnecessary either 
to analyze or to comment on such ob- 
vious nonsense.” The fact that it was 
mentioned apparently does suggest it 
isn’t total nonsense. 

Harland admits that Niebuhr’s under- 
standing of the church lacks full develop- 
ment. Likewise, it is possible that one 
reason why he never finds an adequate 
“solution” to man’s sinfulness is the 
absence also of any adequate doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Harland has quite admirably shown 
the relevance of Niebuhr’s theology for 
the current scene. He implies that the 
Union professor more completely an- 
alyzes the intricate demonic cross-cur- 
rents of history than any of his contem- 
poraries. If there are such deficiencies as 
the failure to appreciate the full saving 
work and assurance of the Holy Spirit in 
correcting both personal guilt and social 
corruption, such defect may be found in 
those traditions which stress the offer of 
conversion, personal and social. It may be 
Niebuhr’s failure to do this is supplied 
by sectarian followers of Christ referred 
to as the “third force.” 

Negative evaluations must not have the 
final word. This is a most valuable study 
—both for theology and ethics. It reveals 
not only the penetrating relevance of 
Reinhold Niebuhr for our time, but the 
stature of his interpreter. Whatever else 
may be said this is theology which 
comprehendible, a quality not always 
found among theologians. Both Niebuhr 
and Harland refute "the accusation that 
Christian thought to be profound must 
be obscure. 
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“For the minister who would see the nominal Chris- 
tians in his parish transformed into truly committed 


disciples—here is a book replete with practical sug- 
gestions.” —BISHOP ROY SHORT 


NEW LIFE 
IN THE CHURCH 


By ROBERT A. RAINES 


Minister, The Aldersgate Methodist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


A dynamic Methodist minister describes how the member- 
ship of his church has been dramatically revitalized through 
the development of small group fellowships. Mr. Raines out- 
lines a workable program—discovered through repeated ex- 
periment in his own parish—for creating, sustaining, and 
developing these spiritual “cells.” 


Enthusiastic praise from church leaders 


“Ought to have top priority for any clergyman . . . vitally 
written, profoundly earnest and convincing.” ——PAUL 
SCHERER 


“Richard Raines has charted a way we must all travel . . . 
a very happy combination of theory and practice.”—BisHop 
GERALD KENNEDY 


“Should hearten ministers who are genuinely concerned that 
the Church recover her true life and mission.”—-JoHN Cas- 
TEEL 


In clear, step-by-step fashion the 
strategy for rebirth within the local 
Raines church is set out: 


Robert A. 


The Loss of Mission 

Conversion Begins in Awakening 
Conversion Matures by Growth 
Conversion Takes Place in Koinonia 


The Imperative: Conversion Within 
the Church 


The Strategy: Koinoriia Groups 

New Creation in the Church: 
Changing Lives 

New Creation in the Church: 
The Lay Ministry Emerges 

The Necessity of Conversion 

Conversion Continues by Decision 

Conversion Endures in Discipline 

The Recovery of Mission 


$3.00 at your bookseller 
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Cras': Program 

(Continued from page 12) 
mone, given for China missions went, 
and Uuat it’s no use to do anything of the 
kind. o you feel that way about it? 


Bishop Raines: Well, I would have 


I don’t know whether some of 


to Sa 

this money would be lost or not. It could 
be. But I do know this: If we and other 
people don’t make this kind of effort the 
Congo is almost certain to go Commu- 
nist. | think that if we make the effort 


the odds are in our favor and I'll tell you 
why. I’ve asked Africans in every one of 
the countries I’ve visited: “Are you likely 
to go Communist?” bi answer is al- 
ways the same. It is: “We’ve had 150 
years of colonial a a from the out- 
side—people who came to protect us re- 
mained to rule us. We don’t like it. 
We've had some advances under it, but it 
has been bought by our humiliation and 
suffering. We don’t want it. We see 
Communism as another form of foreign 
rule more objectionable than what we've 
had, and we don’t want that. If you'll 
send us the help that will get us on our 
feet, and send it in the right way without 
strings attached, without trying to con- 
trol us, which we resent, but send us help 
quickly enough—we will get on our feet. 
We don’t want to be in the Communist 
fold.” 

We have every advantage here. There 
are millions of people in Africa who 
speak French and English; there are only 
dozens or hundreds who speak Russian. 
There are ten thousand Nigerian stu- 
dents in Britain right now. Almost all the 
students coming out of Africa for higher 
education have gone to Europe and 
North America. We have what they 
want. They want to be like America; 
they want freedom. They want a high 
standard of living, and in so far as they 
are Christian, they want the things for 
which the Church stands. 

Are we willing to risk our help? I 
want to be perfectly frank. This is just 
what we did in Korea. We spent $1.6 
million, in Korea and we didn’t know 
but what there would be another in- 
vasion from the North and the whole 
thing be wiped out. Why did we do it? 
Because you cannot keep the people liv- 
ing in tents, permanently without break- 
ing. You have to build to give them hope. 
Now in the Congo we must help in order 
to help them get on their feet. I think we 
ought to be perfectly frank with our 
people. Even after we give a million dol- 
lars we are not sure that there will be no 
Communism in Africa, but it is our best 
attempt to insure that Christianity will 
be there, and that the nation will get on 
its feet. If we are successful in this, Com- 
munism will not succeed. 

Dr. Segars: Thank you, Bishop, this 
has been most helpful to all of us. 

(The March issue of Toceruer will 
feature a story by Bishop Newell S. 
Booth, We’re Back in the Congo.) 
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IN HIS LIKENESS 


G. McLeop Bryan. Forty 
us what 
Augustine, Francis of Assisi, 
—these are some of the faithful who speak a compelling 
A devotional book of great rich- 
ness and depth, Jn His Likeness is well suited for reading 
and meditation during the days of Lent. 


message to our time. 


Using seven words addressed to Jesus 
while he was on the cross, 
hearts of the people at Calvary and shows us our hearts 
The passers-by, 
the centurion—their statements and actions lay 
bare the sickness in men’s souls and point surely to the 
cross as the place of healing. 

Clearly and warmly, 


Robert F. Jones unveils the 


the soldiers, the penitent 


these meditations speak to us of 
the true quality of Christianity and its demands. 
book—especially 


A pow- 
Lent and 
$2.00 
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Luther, Bonhoeffer 
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Death or Renewal 


A STUDY OF 8 URBAN PARISHES 


by Walter Kloetzli, 


author of Urban Church Planning 


Down-to-earth, understandable to laymen 
and pastors alike, this is a book 
with a message for everyone who 
needs to know what is involved 
in urban church work today. In- 
cludes 61 charts. The author 
faces up to the crucial problems 
of the rapid physical and social 
changes taking place. How is the 
city church to deal with juvenile 
delinquency, mobility of city 
dwellers, changing neighbor- 
hoods, crime, overcrowded 
homes and schools, drug and 
alcohol addiction? 
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Born in a cornfield, raised like a slave, 
Don’t even have the price of a grave.... 


ERE THIS wistful plaint ever to appear in a com- 

pendium of USS. folklore it is sure to be credited to 
that classless being, the migrant. He goes by many names— 
the fruit tramp, the homeless one, the bracero wanderer, and 
some that are not fit to print. 

Though decently treated and respected in many USS. 
communities, he is generally at the bottom of the scale by 
which human values are appraised. 

“I’m going. Who cares? Who 
truck—is the story of his life. 

Socially, he is the modern untouchable, the “unseen one” 
of whose presence most of the community probably is un- 
aware. He is in most places the outsider and the underdog, 
may never see a minister or priest, doctor or nurse. 

Economically he is an item on his employer’s ledger, as 
impersonal as the feed and fertilizer, machinery and repair 
bill, taxes and interest on the debt. 

Politically he is the disinherited or “Excluded American” 
as Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell described him, 
without even minimal welfare or educational services. 

Caught in the pincers of conflicting private interests and 
public unconcern, his concerns are promoted indirectly if 
at all, by any reconciliation of those interests that come by 
necessity or chance. 

The little lad who told his teacher he was “born in the 
beans” was not far wrong. From birth to death, in many of 
our states, the migrant is one of the most “not-wanted” 
category of humans. He gets carted around, or makes his 
own way, in the annual trek from south to north and back 
south, following the beans, the corn, the sugar beets, the 
cherries, asparagus, potatoes, cultivating or picking the 
bountiful harvest for the multi-billion dollar food industry. 

One of the “conflicting interests” is the farm employer, 
who gambles with the weather, with the ups and downs of 
the market, and with the availability of labor. He sees him- 
self as in a cost-price squeeze in which the migrant’s wage 
might well be the difference between success or failure. 

The family farmer who uses only his own labor and that 
of his family finds it devalued when his bigger neighbor 
who hires migrants is able to sell cheaper on the market. 

The contribution of the farm employer, his organizations 
or associations to solution of the migrant problem has been 
about zero, accordii)g to information from the Labor De- 
partment. Secretary Mitchell says his actions have been 
called “illegal, impractical, and immoral” by these farm 
groups, but he feels that the people in the U.S. are going 
to demand a change in the status of the migrant. 

In the last Congress there were seven bills, more than 


cares?” painted on his 
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Going. Who cares? Who cares?” 


ever before, as protective legislation on the migrant worker, 
and it is expected that the next one will have bills on mini- 
mum wages, housing, and child labor. The Washington 
office of the National Council of Churches is preparing a 
digest of all legislation on the migrant question, for distri- 
bution to churches. 

Methodism gives substantially to the migrant ministry 
through the W ‘orld Day of Prayer offering, plus untold 
amounts of work and service at local church and conference 
levels. Where migrants have settled into a community, the 
Division of National Missions will always be available to 
help start a church. 

The migrant child is a prime concern of government 
agencies, is listed as neglected and dependent by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and legally entitled to all services available 
to resident children. However, such services are denied to 
more than 100,000 of them, and in 42 states children can 
be hired to work on farms. The states get federal funds 
each year under the Social Security Act, through the Chil 
dren’s Bureau, but return something like a total of $400,000 
to Washington at the end of the fiscal year. 

Ata W ashington, D.C. meeting w hich marked the 40th 
anniversary of work among migrants, the NCC Migrant 
Ministry, and 250 religious leaders from 34 states formulated 
a hard-hitting list of recommendations. They include the 
whole spectrum of possible action on concern for the 
migrant: (1) Extension of minimum wage coverage, pro- 
tection of the right to organize under the National Labor 
Relations Act, Social Security coverage, (2) adequate educa- 
tion, temporary schools set up by church groups when pub- 
lic schools cannot carry the load, and eliminating child 
labor abuses, (3) access to all health and welfare services, 
(4) federal help on an interstate system of rest stops for 
traveling migrants, in co-operation with the local church, (5) 
local church aid to those seeking a permanent home on 
such problems as language, unemployment, housing, dis 
crimination, (6) more training for those working with 
migrants, and including the migrant ministry as part of 
established worship, and local church action. 

At the Washington NCC Conference were representa 
tives of the Department of Labor, Social Security, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the AFL/CIO, and the Pres 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor. The latter was given 
permanent status, even while the meeting was going on, by 
an order signed by President Eisenhower. Its chairman will 
be the Secretary of Labor. 

Miss Edith Lowry, director of the NCC Migrant Ministry, 
reports that the work now reaches into 34 states, from the 
modest start in 1920 with four child-care centers in New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. In 1959 the ministry’s na 
tional budget was $429,464, and $656,394 for the states. 
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IN KH WS and trends 


OUTLINES PERPLEXITIES 


A “report-in depth” on Cuba and the 
situation of the churches there was given 
at the National Council of Churches As- 
sembly in San Francisco. Dr. Howard W. 
Yoder, former Methodist missionary to 
South America, outlined some of the per- 
plexities faced by Christians both in and 
out of Cuba, with the seemingly chaotic 
conditions there, and the many conflict- 
ing reports about them. 

Dr. Yoder is now NCC executive sec- 
retary for Latin America. 

Realistic observers, he said, some of 
whom are Roman Catholics, believe that 
the anti-Castro opposition must come 
from outside Cuban Catholicism. The 
reason is that Cuba is not the staunchly 
Catholic nation it has been thought to be. 
One-half its 6 million people profess no 
religious affiliation, he added, and accord- 
ing to one estimate not more than 15 per 
cent are loyal Catholics. 

Along with the recent drastic social 
changes, new hope for the masses, and 
new freedom for Protestants, the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians developed large- 
scale four and five-year programs. 

The Methodist Church called on the 
Cuban Methodist churches to raise $100,- 
000, all of which was pledged, with 
$37,000 paid in the first nine months. 

Many Methodist missionaries have left 
Cuba, says the Board of Missions, not 
through any action of the Cuban or US. 
governments, but to save Cuban fellow 
Christians any harm in the current 
“hate-U.S.” campaign. 

[As of January 5, according to the 
Board, five missionaries still remained in 
Cuba. This was after U.S. action sev- 
ering diplomatic ties with the Castro 
government. While the State Depart- 
ment has suggested all Americans leave 
Cuba, it was not known whether the 
remaining missionaries would leave as a 
result. | 

Said Dr. Yoder, a social revolution 
was long overdue. 

“We had supposed that a new govern- 
ment would take over . . . things would 
get back to normal . . . ‘normal’ being 
a state built on political graft, high 
illiteracy, large U.S. land holdings and 
profits, primitive rural areas, and a new 
ally for the Democratic West,” he said. 

“Undoubtedly, the praise and votes of 
confidence given to Batista by our gov- 
ernment officials . . . convinced Castro 
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that it (the U.S.) was opposed to the rev- 
olutionary movement.” 

The subsequent gap in Cuba’s relations 
with the West gave Russia and China the 
chance to strengthen their thrust into its 
trade and political life. 

“But it is easy to pin the label of 
‘Communism’ on every social reform. 
The fact that Castro took land without 
paying for it and that he is hostile to U.S. 
capital does not necessarily make him a 
Communist,” Dr. Yoder explained. 

“However, if we ask ‘Is Cuba a Red 
base in the Caribbean’ the answer must 
be ‘yes’ in the sense that the Communist 
Party in Cuba is legal and growing in 
strength, that Cuba has diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia and is developing trade 
with the Soviet bloc. It is generally con- 
ceded that Cuba now has the best- 
equipped military force in Latin Ameri- 
ca. 


Estimated 40,000 Cuban 
Refugees Now in Florida 


The Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief estimates that approximately 
40,000 refugees from Cuba now are being 
cared for in Florida. 

An average of 1,000 Cubans a week 
have been entering the U.S. in recent 
months, says the committee, and the flow 
continues. Established Cuban colonies in 
Miami and Key West are doing every- 
thing possible to feed and house the 
refugees. 

Last November MCOR, at the request 
of the Bishops of Florida and Cuba and 
with approval of the division of National 
Missions of the Board of Missions, set up 
a refugee program. It made an initial 
grant of $4,000 for the work. 

The program is being directed by Dr. 
Carl D. Steward and Miss Frances Gaby, 
both former missionaries to Cuba. They 
are being assisted by Miss Norka Feijoo, 
director of Methodist Youth Work in 
Cuba for the past eight years. The top 
leadership was provided by the Division 
of World Missions and the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service. 

Methodist Refugee Committees have 
been organized in Miami and Key West 
to coordinate the work of the church 
with government agencies and the inter- 
denominational Church World Service 
refugee relief program for the Cubans. 






Three offices have been established in 
Methodist churches where the refugees 
are interviewed to determine their skills, 
and free instruction in English is pro- 
vided to make resettlement and employ- 
ment easier. Religious services, personal 
counseling, social and recreational facili- 
ties also are offered. 


Ministers Asked to Answer 
Questions on Hymnal Revision 


An eight-page questionnaire designed 
to determine the facts about the Method- 
ist Hymnal and its possible revision has 
been sent to 22,000 ministers in charge of 
local churches. 

Produced by the Hymnal Committee 
of the Commission on Worship, the ques- 
tionnaire is said to be the most compre- 
hensive of its kind ever developed. 

The replies will be tabulated on the 
latest electronic equipment, and the find- 
ings will help guide the 29-member 
Hymnal Committee and its consultants 
in proposing a revision of the present 
hymnal. The 1960 General Conference 
authorized the Commission on Worship 
to propose a revision and to report its 
findings to the 1964 General Conference. 

The questionnaire is devised to tabu- 
late information supplied by pastors from 
the smallest to the largest Methodist 
Church. It consists of five questions and 
asks for answers to questions ranging 
from how the present hymnal is used in 
the local church to the registering of an 
opinion by the minister as to the future 
content of the Hymnal. 

The questionnaire should be answered 
promptly and returned to the Research 
Office, 201 Eighth Avenue South, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 


Criticize Merger Proposal 


The executive board of the American 
Church Union, an Anglo-Catholic vol- 
untary organization of Episcopal clergy 
and laity, has declared in a statement 
issued in New York that it sees “little 
hope in the Blake-Pike plan for ultimate 
reunion of Christendom.” 

The ACU statement noted that the 
proposal calling for union of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., the 
United Church of Christ, The Methodist 
Church and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the USS. into a single body, 
was not an official proposal addressed to 
one Christian group by the governing 
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body of another, but only the thinking 
and endorsement of two men.” 


COKESBURY OFFERS THE _ The ACU objected that both Dr. 
WIDEST SELECTION OF Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 


the Presbyterian body, who made the 
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and Apostolic Church of Christ. (For 
editorial comment on the proposal, see 


page 3.) 


and Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike of 
CoKEsBURY has an 


San Francisco, who hailed the plan, " af 
sume that the Episcopal Church is but 
one among the many Protestant denomi- 
nations” instead of being “an integral 
part of the Historic One, Holy, Catholic 

offering envelope in a style 

and size to fit your church’s 

needs, no matter how large 

or small. And when you order 
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Church Building Passes 
$1 Billion Mark in 1960 
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from COKESBURY, you may have 
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receive the most expert at- 
tention and printing _ skill 


U.S. church members in 1960 spent 
something like $1.045 billion on new 
churches, synagogues, and their attached 


social and educational wings. 

And, says the Department of Com- 
merce, 1961 will be another record year 
with something like $1.075 billion. 

Topping $1 billion for the first time, 
construction of religious edifices has 
doubled since 1954, and is four times 
what it was in 1948. 

The building figures do not include 
the $300 million to $400 million spent for 
furnishings. 

Government economists who have 
studied this boom in church building cite 
three major reasons for it. First, people 
are moving to the suburbs in record num- 
bers. Second, church membership is in- 
creasing faster than population. Third, 
U.S. citizens are giving more to their 
religious institutions than ever before. 


available. Early orders re- 
ceive special attention and 
savings you'll not want to 
miss. 


Features Include: 


@ Six Sizes—small, medium, 
prestige, and super size. 


large, titan, 


Three Styles—single, duplex, or triplex. 
Regular, flip, or end perforation openings. 
Budget white or manilla. 
Your own printing copy; sets dated to 
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@ Printed with 
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Special stewardship messages 
on back. 


@ Rainbow colors. 


Special savings on early or- 
ders. 


To Reorganize Missouri Area 
When Bishop Eugene M. Frank con- 


venes Missouri Area’s three annul con- 


ferences this year, history will be made. 
They will meet simultaneously May 
29-June 2 at Fayette, Mo. and will be re- 
organized into two conferences. They 
will be known as the East Missouri and 
West Missouri Annual Conferences. 
This completes a movement started in 
1928 to reduce the number of confer- 
ences, of which there were five at one 
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For more complete information, prices, and details, send for your free 
Offering Envelope Brochure—four big pages telling you exactly how to order 
your Custom-Printed Offering Envelopes. Contains complete descriptions of 
all features and all sizes! Just fill in the convenient coupon and mail it to 
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%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


time. 
The state has 261,337 Methodists in 
1,300 churches. 


dates of interest 


Marcu 9%—Annual meeting Television 
and Film Commission, Nashville, Tenn 

Marcu 12—One Great Hour of Sharing 

Marcu 17-18—Central States Faculty Confer 
ence, Purdue, Lafayette, Ind 

Aprit 4-7—Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church, Boston, Mass 

Aprit 11-13—-Washington Seminar for Method- 
ist Ministers, Washington, D.C 

Aprit 14-20—Executive Committee of the Board 
of Missions and its divisions, New York City 

Apri. 16—National Christian College Day 

Aprit 19-21—Annual meeting U.S. Conference 
for the World Council of Churches, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. 

Apri, 24-28—National Conference on Christian 
Social Concerns, Washington, D.C. 
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\PLAIN (Lt. Cot.) Grorce J. Cam- 

(Michigan Annual Conference) 

yned as Protestant cadet chaplain 

S. Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Spri xs, Colo. 


Dx. CHarces W. Ranson, professor of 
ecumenical theology, Drew University 
School of Theology—inaugurated presi- 
dent designate of Methodist Church in 


Ireland. 


Dx. Roperto Pepraza, director of edu- 
cation and promotion for Latin Ameri- 
can churches in Southern California-Ari- 
zona Conference—named president of 
Lydia Patterson Institute for Spanish- 
speaking people in El Paso, Texas. 


Dr. Ropert H. Hamitt of Madison, 
Wis., THe Rev. Dean G. Watters of 
Ames, Iowa, and THe Rev. Maynarp L. 
Rich of San Marcos, Texas, and Rate 
W. Lucas of Columbus, Ohio—elected 
president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer respectively of National Asso- 
ciation of Wesley Foundations of The 
Methodist Church. 


Tue Rev. Bos Brean of Austin, 
Texas, THe Rev. ArtHurR BRANDENBURG 
of Durham, N.C., Miss Fariru Aspey of 
Madison, Wis., and Tue Rev. Davin B. 
Sacrser of Cincinnati—elected president, 
vice president, secretary, and treasurer 
respectively of National Association of 
College and University Ministers of the 
Methodist Church. 


Dr. D. Trice JaMes of Atlanta, secre- 
tary of the Commission on Inter-Jurisdic- 
tional Relations and executive secretary 
of the Southeastern Jurisdictional Council 
—elected to newly created part-time post 
of administrative secretary of the com- 
mission. 


Dr. CLaupe D. Netson (North Caro- 
lina Conference), oe on interreli- 
gious relations to the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews—named spe- 
cial Correspondent by Religious News 
Service to prepare series of articles on 
Second Vatican Council called by Pope 


John Are. 


Dr. Frank L. Hicks, superintendent 
Olean District of Genesee Conference— 
named to staff of department of finance 
and field service, Division of National 
Missions, Board of Missions. 


Dr. Hanrorp H. Crosson, superin- 
tendent Rochester District of Genesee 
Conference—appointed associate general 
secretary Division of National Missions 
of Board of Missions. 


Dr. Donato E. RepMonp, superintend- 
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ent San Antonio District of Southwest 
Texas Conference—appointed head of 
the department of Advance of the World 
Division, Board of Missions. 

Dr. Rospert G. Mayriecp and Dr. 
Epwin A. Briccs of the General Board 
of Lay Activities—elected vice chairman 
of the NCC department of Stewardship 
and Benevolence, and chairman of the 
department committee on field work 
respectively. 


College Students Invited to 
Tell ‘Why | Go to Church’ 


This quadrennium, religious leaders 
in the U.S. are taking a particularly sharp 
look at the church on the campus. Col- 
lege students also are turning eyes inward 
to ask, “Why do I go to Church?’ 

From now until May 1, 1961, To- 
GETHER Magazine is sponsoring the first 
John Dickins Award competition for 
college students. Honoring the Rev. John 
Dickins, pastor who loaned his life sav- 
ings to Methodism in 1789 to begin The 
Methodist Publishing House, awards will 
be given those students who respond 
most sincerely and informatively to the 
subject of the competition, Why I Go to 
Church. 

Three cash awards of $250, $150, and 
$75, plus five honorable mention certifi- 
cates, will be presented. The first award- 
winning article will appear in the Sep- 
tember issue of ToceTHER. 

Complete rules are outlined on the 
award Entry Forms available in the Eng- 
lish departments of colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country, or from The 
John Dickins Award Editor, ToceTrHer, 
740 N. Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
The entry form must accompany all 
manuscripts submitted. 


Hails Australia Family Plan 


Strong support of Australia’s family 
planning c campaign has been voiced by 
Methodist Bishop Hobart B. Amstutz of 
Singapore. 

He is eager for programs of study 
and service similar to those of the Meth- 
odist Church in Singapore, he said. 
Through its family Life Committee it has 
sponsored three recent national confer- 
ences on family planning. 

“We must accept responsibility of 
rational intervention in the natural proc- 
ess by scientifically approved methods 
of birth control,” the Bishop said. 


Declare Defiance Futile 


The Methodist Ministerial Association 
of Greater Atlanta has voiced strong op- 
position ot the closing of Georgia public 
schools in the face of integration. 

Pointing out the futility of continued 
defiance of the national laws, it has urged 
Gov. Ernest Vandiver and the General 
Assembly to keep open the public schools 
despite integration. 


IMPROVING 
YOUR CHURCH 


Planning 
On an 
Hlectrome Organ? 


IF CHURCH building or remodel- 
ing plans include a new electronic or- 
gan, you'll want to be able to talk 
(or listen) intelligently concerning the 
installation with your architect and 
organ representative. Even if your 
church is not now planning for an 
organ, you may wish to have reference 
materials about them on hand. 

An informative, not too technical, 
booklet for the minister and building 
committee is The Architectural Plan- 
ning of an Organ Installation. It 
gives insight into the requirements of 
an electronic organ as to acoustics, 
power, reverberation, distribution of 
sound, and the use of tone chambers. 
There are a number of architectural 
drawings showing installations as they 
can be made in the large, medium, 
and small church. 

You'll also be interested in another 
booklet, Questions and Answers. It 
not only gives the characteristics and 
advantages of the manufacturer’s 
specific electronic organ, it provides 
definitions of various terms used in 
connection with organs, their playing, 
and their installation. 

The church with limited space or 
funds may want to consider a self- 
contained electronic model. In the or- 
gan shown, the amplification system 
is enclosed in the console, yet it takes 
up no more space than an upright 
piano. The company offers a booklet 
showing its various models with speci- 
fications. 

To obtain the free booklets write 
Improving Your Church, Curist1An 
ApvocaTeE, Item 61A, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Bishops Point Out Weak 
Spots in Methodist Life 


Two bishops addressing the annual 
meeting of the Methodist General Board 
of Education listed current trends show- 
ing weak spots in Methodist life. 

Bishops Paul N. Garber of Richmond, 
Va., and Richard C. Raines of Indianap- 
olis told the 9l-member board, which 
met in Nashville January 3-6, that if 
major attention was given to these 
weaker spots, Methodism would be con- 
siderably strengthened. 

Bishop Garber, who is chairman of 
the board, pointed to the following 
trends which showed present weak- 
nesses: lack of growth in the Methodist 
youth division, slackening of church 
school enrollment, fewer church schools 
being organized, contentment with being 
selective in higher education enrollment, 
lack of emphasis on theological educa- 
tion, and failure of Wesley Foundation 
programs to reach enough Methodist col- 
lege and university students; and not 
enough churches using Methodist lesson 
material. 

Bishop Raines said the need for spir- 
itual renewal was suggested by lack of 
enthusiasm in singing, lack of emphasis 
on theologically trained men, slackening 
of growth of church membership, de- 
crease in the number of missionaries 
(one-third less than 40 years ago), and 
Methodism’s low rate of per capita giv- 
ing. 

Both bishops, however, saw hopeful 
signs that could lead to strengthening of 
the church and spiritual renewal of its 
membership. 

Bishop Garber described these as a 
new awakening to the fact that Method- 
ism is in danger of becoming a class 
church, the new emphasis on increasing 
the number of local church schools, the 
organization of new colleges, and 
strengthening of many Wesley Founda- 
tion programs. 

Bishop Raines pleaded for a return to 
scriptural emphasis, recovery of a sense 
of mission to take the world for Christ, 
a new experiencing of the Holy Spirit, 
participation in the community of be- 
lievers, the entering into the disciplines 
of holy habits, witnessing, and possession 
of moral and ethical integrity. 

Reports given the board showed an 
estimated $80 million was given during 
the 1956-60 quadrennium to Methodist 
colleges and universities for operational 
and capital needs; that Methodist local 
church school membership increased by 
one-half of one per cent in 1960 to a 
total of 7,127,940, and that Methodist 
church school circulation reached nearly 
7 million, a small increase over last 
year. 

Emphases approved by the board 
called for organization of many new local 
church schools, recruitment for the min- 
istry and other Christian vocations, con- 
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tinued stress on support of Methodist 
colleges and univéfSities, and attention 
to church school enrollment and attend- 
ance. 


Bishop Bachman Hodge Dies 


Bishop Bachman G. Hodge, 67, of 
the Birmingham Area died at his home 
in Birmingham, Ala., January 5. He had 
been in failing health for some time. 

The bishop, who was president of the 
College of Bishops of the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction, made his last public appear- 
ance at an evangelism conference in 
Birmingham January 4. 

Born in Renfroe, Ala., Bishop Hodge 
began his ministry as an Army Chaplain 
in 1917, and was elected to the episco- 
pacy in 1956, and assigned to administer 
the Birmingham Area. 

Bishop Hodge was admitted on trial 
to the North Carolina Conference in 
1921, and in full to the Louisville Con- 
ference in 1923. He had served pastorates 
at Birmingham, Owensboro and Louis- 
ville, Ky., Nashville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

At the time of his death he also was 
a member of the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes and Board of Missions. 

Funeral services were held at Birming- 
ham January 6. Survivors include his 
widow and two daughters. 


news digest 


STUDENTS PRAYER DAY. The 
Methodist Council of Bishops has desig- 
nated Sunday, February 19, as Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. 


FORM NEW CONFERENCE. Un- 
der authority granted by the 1960 Gen- 
eral Conference, Methodists in West 
Pakistan have organized the Pakistan 
Provisional Central Conference. The 
34,000 Pakistani Methodists no longer 
are a part of the Southern Asia Central 
Conference. 


CATHOLIC DELEGATION LARG- 
EST. With 86 members the Roman 
Catholic delegation is the largest in the 
House of Representatives of the 87th 
Congress. Second largest is the 76-mem- 
ber Methodist delegation. 


REPORT PROGRESS. A Joint Com- 
mission studying a proposed union of 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches in Australia reports prog- 
ress is being made. It is working toward 
formulation of a substantial agreement 
on a proposed basis of doctrines. 


ASK END TO DEATH PENALTY. 
The Assembly of the Kentucky Council 
of Churches has adopted a resolution 
calling for an end to capital punishment 
and supporting legislation to that end. 
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*Provides quarterly reports, a complete tax 
record for contributor; Assures accuracy; 

Simplifies treasurer’s work; Eliminates du- 

plicate entries ; Saves 50% treasurer’s time; 

One writing of name, address, envelope 

number, pledge and signature for entire 

year. 

The “One-Write’”’ System offers a simple, 

concise form that supplies, with a minimum 

of work by your financial secretary, both 
church records and individual financial re- 
ports. Each report shows contributions toe 
date and gives tue exact amount the mem- 
ber is over or under his pledge. He thereby 
gains a better picture of the support he is 
giving the church programs, and is encour- 
aged to give systematically. 

a 

The Rev. Jay A. Funk, Associate Minister, 

Wesley Methodist Church, Sioux Falis, S.D. 

writes: “Your method seems to have every= 

thing we need to keep a good set of records 
for the church, and provide the membership 

a good record of their own giving.” 

——— 

Mrs. Hazel V. Flemming, Financial Secre- 

tary of Uniontown, Pa. writes: “I would 

like to express my pleasure with this sys- 
tem. It certainly cuts the record keeping to 

a minimum. I have found I can get quarter- 

ly statements in the mail ten days sooner 

than was possible with our old system.” 

We also have a “One-Write’’ System for 

church treasurers. 

Please send detailed information about? 
“One-Write” for Financial Secretary 
“One-Write” for Church Treasurer 
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Fill in church name, address, enter number 
of church members, number of chureh 
funds. Mail to: 


THE CYRIL-SCOTT COMPANY 


Box 407 
Lancaster, Ohio 


Church Name 


Address 


~ City ” s State 


Number Members —— Number Funds — = 
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